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Editorial Comment 


Does the Lutheran Church need to remember Marburg? 

In the January issue of our journal Hermann Sasse suggests 
this question in his article “The Lutheran Contribution to the 
Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper.” 

In this issue Paul M. Bretscher provides our readers with a trans- 
lation and a preliminary analysis of the Arnoldshain theses on the 
Lord’s Supper. 

In all parts of the world Lutherans are engaged in discussions 
with other churches on this topic. And this is good. Lutherans 
should discharge their obligations to other Christians and contribute 
in every way possible to the unity of the Christian Church. 

But what about the significance of Marburg and the role of the 
Lutheran Symbols in these conversations? 

Lutherans do not equate their symbols with the inspired Scripture 
as the source and norm of doctrine. New formulations and state- 
ments of doctrine in themselves are not ruled out as a repudiation 
of the confessions, in fact they may be desirable and even necessary. 

The confessions came into being in answer to a need in a given 
historical situation. Their emphases and antithetic concerns reflect 
their Satz im Leben. So it may be true that some aspect of the 
lord’s Supper may not be particularly stressed or may be more 
or less implicit only in the formulations of the confessions. No one 
will object if new statements stress or elaborate such a phase of the 
doctrine. 

But in their conversations on this doctrine with others Lutherans 
will insist on two points. 

The new formulations must be no less in accord with Scripture 
than are the symbols. 

The language employed dare not obscure the issues involved. 
It must be made unequivocally clear, for example, that the term 
“real presence” denotes not merely the actual presence of the Lord 
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to dispense spiritual gifts appropriated by faith but also the unique 
sacramental presence described in the confessions as taking place 
when the body and the blood of the Lord is present “in, with, and 
under” the bread and wine. 

The present issue of the CTM also contains the “Confession of 
Faith of the Huria Kristen Batak Protestant Church.” For the 
thrilling account of the emergence of this large body of Christians 
from heathendom the reader is directed to the article by Joseph 
Ellwanger in the January issue. These Christians applied for and 
were received into membership in the Lutheran World Federation. 

As Ellwanger points out and as is evident from the confession 
itself, the Batak Church did not deem it necessary to embody the 
Lutheran Symbols in its statement of faith with the exception of 
Luther’s Small Catechism. It proceeded in the conviction that its 
doctrinal position could be adequately and more specifically set 
forth in new formulations and with emphases on its particular 
needs. It evidently was necessary, for example, that the relationship 
of Christianity to the hereditary and powerful “Adat” be made clear. 

No doubt the Batak Church is also aware of the fact that it is 
confronted not only by issues arising from former heathen views 
and practices. It also lives among Christian denominations with 
divergent doctrines. 

As a confessionally Lutheran group it will not want to avoid 
defining its position, for example, with respect to the views held 
by the Rhenish missionaries to whom it owes so much. Here clear 
statements on those doctrines that still divide Lutheranism and 
Reformed theology are very much in place. 

To what extent the confession of the Batak Church is adequate 
in this respect is not our immediate concern. But we do note that 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper also is given a new formulation. 

We suggest that conferences and study groups give serious atten- 
tion to these modern discussions of the Lord’s Supper. We hope 
that in the last two issues the CTM has furnished the incentive 
and also some helpful material for such study and discussion. 
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The Arnoldshain Theses on the 
Lord's Supper 


By PAUL M. BRETSCHER 


I. INTRODUCTION 


are herewith submitting a translation of the Arnolds- 
hainer Abendmabhlsthesen, followed by some concluding 
observations. These theses are the net result of discussions 
regarding the meaning of the Lord’s Supper carried on between 
1947 and 1957 by a commission of Lutheran, Reformed, and Union 
theologians representing the Evangelical Church of Germany. 
These theologians formulated and approved the theses after 
many deliberations November 1 and 2, 1957. Among those who 
served on the commission we note such distinguished names as 
Drs. E. Bizer, G. Bornkamm, Peter Brunner, Friedrich Delekat, 
Hellmut Gollwitzer, Hans Iwand, Joachim Jeremias, Ernst Kise- 
mann, K. G. Kuhn, Walter von Loewenich, Otto Michel, W. Niesel, 
Edmund Schlink, H. Vogel, and Ernst Wolf. The source of our 
information states, “The approval of Dr. Sommerlath, who also 
was a member of the commission, could not be obtained.” The 
text of the theses appears in the Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchen- 
zeitung (XII {Sept. 15, 1958}, 302—303). This is the official 
organ of the United Evangelical Lutheran Church of Germany, 
a constituent member of the Evangelical Church of Germany. 

The same issue of the Kirchenzeitung contains a lengthy com- 
mentary on the theses prepared by Professor Peter Brunner of the 
University of Heidelberg. This commentary is of invaluable im- 
portance for an understanding of the intended meaning of the 
theses. Professor Brunner lays bare the significance of each thesis 
and points up the meaning of important terms and phrases. In the 
latter part of his article he discusses such practical issues as the 
significance of these theses for the several church groups federated 
in the Evangelical Church of Germany and the need of thorough 
studies of other doctrinal matters which at present divide these 
churches. He warns against overrating the theses and becoming 
unduly optimistic. He states that only theologians, not churches, 
participated in the discussions and drafted the theses. He informs 
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the reader that the theses have been referred for consideration by 
the Rat of the Evangelical Church of Germany to church admin- 
istrations, theological faculties, kirchliche Hochschulen, and have 
also been made public for the benefit of congregations. Obviously 
the leaders of the Evangelical Church of Germany are attaching 
great importance to these theses. One cannot but infer that in spite 
of Professor Brunner’s strictures these theses are expected to con- 
tribute toward the establishment of altar fellowship between 
churches of the Lutheran, Reformed, and Union confessions, even- 
tuating in church fellowship of these three confessional churches 
and possibly even in one united evangelical church of Germany. 
Toward the close of his article, Professor Brunner proposes that the 
following three questions be considered by readers of the theses: 

1. Do the eight theses, in particular details or in general, contain 
doctrines which contradict Scripture? 

2. Do the eight theses really teach what is fundamental for an 
understanding of the essence, gift, and reception of the Lord’s 
Supper? 

3. If these eight theses contain nothing which contradicts Scrip- 
ture, and if they really express the irremissible essentials of the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, what will this ascertainment 
mean for the confessional obligation of the respective church? 


In our translation of the theses we made a sincere effort to be 
guided by the interpretative comments made by Professor Brunner. 
Whether we succeeded in every instance to catch also the nuances 
of his meticulous analysis, we cannot tell. For the sake of the 
American reader who is not accustomed to read and ponder a series 
of theses, least of all a series of sometimes ponderous German 
theses, we took the liberty to take apart involved sentences and to 
state their apparent meaning in brief main clauses. This applies 
in particular to Thesis Four, regarding which Professor Brunner 
observes, “Probably the acceptance or rejection of all theses will be 
determined by this one.” Because of its singular importance we are 
submitting Thesis Four also in its German formulation. 

A final note before we submit our translation of the theses. The 
set of theses is introduced by the commission with a number of 
relevant statements. From this introduction we quote only the 
second paragraph, which seems to us to be the most important. 
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These theses do not claim to offer a complete statement of the 
theological doctrine regarding the Lord’s Supper. Therefore indi- 
vidual members of the commission did not insist on inclusion of 
certain statements important to them individually. They are, 
however, persuaded that in so doing they have not, for the sake 
of compromise, held back anything which is essential to an under- 
standing of the essence, gift, and reception of the Holy Supper. 


II. THE THESES 


What do we who are members of the one apostolic church believe 
to be the decisive content in the Biblical record of the Lord’s Supper? 


Thesis 1 


a. The Lord’s Supper which we celebrate has its origin in the insti- 
tution and command of Jesus Christ. He is the Lord, who gave 
Himself for us into death and rose again. 

b. In the Lord’s Supper the exalted Lord invites His own to His 


table and has them participate even now in that fellowship in the 
kingdom of God which lies in the future. 


Thesis 2 


a. In the celebration of the Lord’s Supper Jesus Christ Himself is 
active. He acts in and through the activity of the church. He acts as 
the Lord, who is present by means of His Word in the Holy Spirit. 

b. The Lord’s Supper, like the sermon, Baptism, and private abso- 
lution, is one of those means through which Christ appropriates to us 
the gifts of the saving Gospel. 


Thesis 3 


a. The Lord’s Supper is an act of divine worship. This act takes 
place when the congregation is assembled in the name of Jesus. 


b. In the Lord’s Supper the meal is inseparably connected with the 
proclamation of the saving benefit of the death of Jesus. This procla- 
mation is made in the preached Word. 

c. Accompanied by prayer, thanksgiving, and the glorification of 
God, bread and wine are taken, the words of institution spoken, and 
bread and wine offered to the congregation to eat and to drink. 

d. In the Lord’s Supper we remember the death of Christ, through 
whom God has once and for all times reconciled the world. In the 
Lord’s Supper we confess the presence among us of the resurrected 
Lord and, as those called to the glory which will be ours at the con- 
summation of all things, we joyfully await His return. 
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Thesis 4 


German Version: Die Worte, die unser Herr Jesus Christus beim 
Reichen des Brotes und des Kelches spricht, sagen uns, was er selbst 
in diesem Mahle allen, die hinzutreten, gibt: Er, der gekreuzigte und 
auferstandene Herr, liszt sich in seinem fiir alle in den Tod gegebenen 
Leib und seinem fiir alle vergossenen Blut durch sein verheiszendes 
Wort mit Brot und Wein von uns nehmen und nimmt uns damit kraft 
des Heiligen Geistes in den Sieg seiner Herrschaft, auf dasz wir im 
Glauben an seine Verheiszung Vergebung der Siinden, Leben und 
Seligkeit haben. 

Translation: The words which our Lord Jesus Christ speaks in the 
course of the distribution of bread and wine tell us what He Himself 
gives in this meal to all who approach His altar. What does He give? 
He, the crucified and risen Lord, allows Himself to be taken by us 
in His body given into death for all and in His blood shed for all. 
He allows Himself to be taken by us with bread and wine through 
His Word of promise. In this way He receives us, by virtue of the 
Holy Spirit, into His triumphant rulership in order that we, by 
believing in His promise, might have forgiveness of sins, life and 


salvation. 


Thesis 5 

Accordingly the event which takes place in the Lord’s Supper is not 
adequately described 

a. if one teaches that through the Lord’s words of institution bread 
and wine are changed into a supernatural substance so that bread and 
wine cease to be bread and wine; 

b. if one teaches that a re-enactment of the soteriological event 
{Heilsgeschehen} takes place in the Lord’s Supper; 

c. if one teaches that in the Lord’s Supper a naturelike {maturhaft} 
or supernatural substance is offered to the communicants; 

d. if one teaches that there is involved in the Lord's Supper a parallel 
eating: a bodily eating and a spiritual eating, and that these two kinds 
of eating take place independently of each other; 

e. if one teaches that bodily eating in itself has a saving effect, or 
that participation in the body and blood of Christ is a mere spiritual 


{ getstiger} process. 
— Thesis 6 


a. Jesus Christ, who has delivered us from God’s wrathful judgment 
which results in death, is at the same time the first Member and Head 
of a new creation; 
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b. Through Him we who receive His body and His blood are united 
in His body, the Church, and share in the promised new covenant 
which God instituted through the blood of Jesus. 


c. The Lord’s Supper places us into the fellowship of the brethren 
and thus certifies that whatever enslaves and separates us in this life 
is overcome in Christ and that the Lord establishes in the midst of 
pardoned sinners the beginning of a new humanity. 


Thesis 7 


a. The Lord’s Supper enables us to walk the path of the cross of 
Christ. It directs our path into the stark realities of this world. 
But when we are weak, the grace of God is powerful. When we die, 
we live with Him. His victory is still hidden behind temptation 
{Anfechtung} and suffering. Therefore the Lord supplies us with 
nourishment through His meal in order to strengthen us for the battle 
into which He sends His own, and in order to arm us against every 
kind of enthusiasm {Schwarmerei} and every degree of lassitude. For 
He does not want that we, by indulging in false dreams, proleptically 
wrest to ourselves what is reserved for us in the future. On the other 
hand, He does not want that we, in a spirit of dejection, give up hope. 

b. In the congregation to which He gives Himself in the Lord’s 
Supper we are brethren. This fellowship lives only in that love with 
which He first loved us. Even as He had pity on us—the Righteous 
One among those who are unrighteous, the Liberated One among those 
who are not free, the Exalted One among those of low degree — so also 
we should share with those who are in need of our help all that we 
are and possess. : 

Thesis 8 

a. Faith receives what has been promised it and builds on this 
promise and not on its own unworthiness; 

b. The Word of God warns us against every manner of disregard 
and misuse of Holy Communion in order that we might not sin against 
the majesty of this gift and thus invite upon us God’s judgment; 

c. Because the Lord is rich in mercy toward all who call upon Him, 
all members of His congregation are invited to His meal, and for- 


giveness of sins is promised to all who hunger after the righteousness 
of God. 
III. CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 
There is much solid Lutheran thinking on the Lord’s Supper in 
these theses. We note at least a faint recognition of the manducatio 
oralis and the manducatio indignorum, two cornerstones in the 
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Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. We note also that these 
theses stress the great spiritual benefits of the Lord’s Supper. They 
regard the Lord’s Supper a means of grace. They contain an accept- 
able statement on faith. They warn against disregard and misuse 
of the Lord’s Supper. They direct attention to the love of God 
inviting distressed sinners to come to the holy meal. They look 
forward to eating and drinking this meal anew in the age to come. 
Finally, and this is most gratifying, they do not deal with the Lord’s 
Supper in isolation from the rest of the Order of the Holy Com- 
munion, but relate it to the total worship. This is all to the good. 
It is easy enough to be seized by a sense of awe and reverence 
when the celebration of the Lord’s Supper takes place but to regard 
the rest of the divine service as a mere framework which provides 
the setting for the celebration of the holy meal. 

And yet we must register grave concerns regarding these theses. 
Though Thesis Six speaks of “receiving the body and blood,” 
Thesis Four in particular leaves us in a conflicting maze of thought. 
It is not clear and definite. Somehow we miss Luther’s definition 
of the Sacrament of the Altar with its ringing words, “It is the 
true body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, under the bread and 
wine, for us Christians to eat and to drink.” Thesis Four places 
the emphasis on the gift of the Lord Himself. He condescends, 
as it were, to let the communicant take Him. The Lutheran 
Symbols do not have this emphasis. 

The theses reflect the findings of recent New Testament scholar- 
ship regarding the meaning of the Lord’s Supper, in particular, 
of the words of institution. One immediately senses, as he reads 
these theses, that he is not only in the company of Lutherans like 
Edmund Schlink and Peter Brunner but also in the company of 
Reformed and Union theologians like Joachim Jeremias, Hellmut 
Gollwitzer, and Ernst Kasemann. Nevertheless, modern insights 
into the New Testament statements regarding the Lord’s Supper 
provided by modern exegesis, do not, so we firmly believe, introduce 
significantly new data which were not available in the decade prior 
to World War II. These data were singled out and critically 
examined by Michael Reu in his Can We Still Hold to the Lutheran 
Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper? (Columbus, Ohio: The Wartburg 
Press, 1941). They have to do primarily with the gift which the 
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communicant receives in the Lord’s Supper and revolve about the 
meaning of “body” and “blood.” 


The theses evidently regard John 6:52b-58 as a sedes doctrinae 
for the correct interpretation of the Lord’s Supper. For the inter- 
pretation of John 6 in the Lutheran Symbols the reader is referred 
to the Formula of Concord (SD VII 61), where John 6 is inter- 
preted as referring to spiritual eating and drinking. Professor Brun- 
ner shares the modern view and operates, in support of the theses, 
with John 6:57 to demonstrate that Jesus does not differentiate 
between “eating Him” (v.57) and “eating His body and drinking 
His blood” (v.56). Yet there is at least a probability that verses 
57 and 58 in John 6 are a recapitulation of what Jesus had said 
about spiritual eating and drinking in John 6:32-51. In any case, 
to interpret John 6:52b-58 as referring to sacramental eating and 
drinking, however enticing this interpretation might be for a Lu- 
theran exegete, ought not, since it is still a controversial passage, 
be employed in a statement on the Lord’s Supper which proposes 
to set forth dogmatically what the New Testament doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper is. Similarly, the one-sided preference in modern 
New Testament exegesis for the Paul-Luke phrase “in My blood” 
(1 Cor. 11:25; Luke 22:20; the RSV unfortunately regards the 
Luke passage to be a less authenticated reading), with a complete 
disregard of the reading in Mark and Matthew (Mark 14:24; 
Matt. 26:28), does not warrant the conclusion drawn by modern 
exegetes, including Professor Brunner, that “eating and drinking 
the body and blood” is equated in Scripture with “receiving Him,” 
that is, His person. For though the communicant does, of course, 
by eating and drinking His body and blood receive Christ, this is 
not the emphasis which the words of institution carry. For those 
who resort to the above equation the danger arises of interpreting 
“eating and drinking” figuratively and paying mere lip service to 
the manducatio oralis. Furthermore, this interpretation easily leads 
to a doctrine of the “Real Presence” not evident in the words of 
institution and not in accord with the interpretation of the Lutheran 


Symbols. 

There are other weaknesses in the theses, some of which are 
admitted by Professor Brunner himself. The theses are silent on 
the act of consecration, whereas Paul in 1 Cor. 10:16 expressly 
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asserts it. The theses by-pass also the Pauline phrase “the night 
when He was betrayed” (1 Cor. 11:23). The arguments against 
inclusion of this phrase as detailed by Professor Brunner are to 
this reviewer not at all convincing. 


We return once more to Thesis Four. We realize that it must 
have been a most trying experience for the members of the com- 
mission to arrive at a formulation of this thesis satisfactory to all 
concerned. Professor Brunner writes, “We struggled most inten- 
sively regarding the formulation of this thesis.” But the thesis 
appears to us to be a compromise or rather an effort to embody 
in one statement both the Reformed and the Lutheran doctrines 
of the Lord’s Supper. Is it any wonder that Professor Brunner, 
who is a model for clear, simple, and precise writing, needed almost 
seven long columns in the Kirchenzeitung to elucidate the meaning 
of this thesis? But if that thesis is still not clear to one who has 
tried to follow Professor Brunner’s interpretation in every detail, 
what will pastors and teachers do with that thesis when they are 
to preach on, or teach, the Scriptural doctrine of the Lord’s Supper? 
In any case it appears that Lutherans must again bethink themselves 
and honestly face the question raised by Michael Reu in 1941, 
“Can we still hold to the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper?” 
Michael Reu thought we could. Can we? This reviewer believes 
that, as a result of these theses, the Lutheran churches not only 
in Germany but also in all parts of the world are facing a crisis 
of far-reaching consequence, perhaps another Marburg. Was Pro- 
fessor Hermann Sasse too pessimistic when in one of his Briefe 
an lutherische Pastoren (No.3, January 1949) he sounded this 
warning: “Do we not hear it over and over again that the modern 
exegesis of the texts dealing with the Lord’s Supper compel us to 
abandon the classical Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper 
advanced in the era of the Reformation against the Reformed 
Church? Has the time not come, we are asked, for evangelical 
Christians to engage in a responsible conversation regarding the 
Lord’s Supper {verbindliches Abendmahlsgesprach}, to infer the 
consequences of such a conversation, and then to formulate a doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper acceptable to all evangelically minded 
Christians?” Professor Sasse wrote this 10 years ago. The ver- 


bindliches Abendmahlsgesprach has been held over a period of 
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10 years under the direction of the Evangelical Church of Germany. 
The results of that Abendmahlsgesprach are now a matter of 
record: the Arnoldshain theses. We fear that these theses in their 
present form may well become the basis for a doctrine on the 
Lord’s Supper agreeable to many Lutherans, Reformed, and Union 
alike. 

Can we still hold to the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord’s Supper? 
Yes, we can if we attempt to do so in the fear of God and mindful 
of Paul’s and Luther's interpretation of the blessed Sacrament. 
“Whoever stands on the foundation of Lutheranism will be per- 
suaded that our theology, like our church with its practices at this 
point [the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper}, most faithfully followed 
the directives of Paul” (Werner Elert in Morphologie des Luther- 
tums, I, 280). As for Luther, we are reminded of the first par- 
agraph of Benjamin Lotz’ article “Those Recalcitrant Lutherans” 
(The Christian Century, October 6, 1943), which speaks to 
Lutherans today: 

The year 1529 is a good time to begin. The place is Marburg on 

the river Lahn. The dramatis personae are Luther, Zwingli, Oeco- 

lampadius, Bucer, Melanchthon, Jonas, Osiander. The doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper is the greatest stumbling block. Is this view 
of Luther a “remnant of papistical leaven,” as Zwingli asserts? 

“You have a different spirit,’ the ex-monk declares. He cannot 

play the hypocrite, for it is a dangerous thing to act contrary to 

one’s conscience. The flowers in his hand will wilt, but not the 
words he writes: Hoc est corpus meum. 


St. Louis, Mo. 








Confession of Faith of the Huria 
Kristen Batak Protestant 


{EDITORIAL NOTE: This confession, adopted by the Great Synod, Nov. 28 
to 30, 1951, was translated into German by Pastor K. Sitompul, general secretary 
of the H.K.B.P., and into English by Dagny Ohlekopf, secretary to Dr. F. A. 
Schiotz. We are making it available to our readers because of the great interest 
which it has aroused. Cf. the article by J. P. Ellwanger in the previous issue 
of this journal.} 

PREAMBLE 

1. This Confession of Faith of the H. K. B. P. is the continuation 
of the confessions (creeds) already existing, namely, the three con- 
fessions of faith (creeds) which were already known to our Chris- 
tian forefathers and are called: 

1. The Apostles’ Creed 
2. The Nicene Creed 


3. The Athanasian Creed 


2. This Confession of Faith is the summary of what we believe 
and hope in this life and the life to come. 

3. This Confession of Faith is the basis of the H.K.B.P. in 
preaching, in teaching, and in public life. (Matt. 16:16) 

4. This Confession of Faith is the basis of the H.K.B.P. on 
which to reject every false doctrine and heresy that is contrary to 
God’s Word. 

ARTICLE 1 —GopD 

We believe and confess: 

There is a God —eternal, almighty, unchangeable, omniscient, 
inscrutable, righteous, gracious, all-bountiful. The earth and all 
that is on it, is His; He is true, all holy, full of love. 

In adopting this doctrine we reject the custom of calling God 
grandfather (“Ompung”), and the idea that God is a gracious 
God only, as well as the idea that blessing may be expected from 
the spirits of our ancestors. We also give up striving for a good 
time, and reject all those who listen to fortunetellers and read their 
fate in the lines of their hands. 

In adopting this doctrine we also reject the heresy of considering 
God’s power to be greater than His holiness and love. 
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ARTICLE 2— THE TRINITY OF GOD 
We believe and confess: 


There is one God, and at the same time He is a Trinity, namely, 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit. (John 5:19; 
14:11; 1:1; 15:6; 2 Cor. 13:13; Matt. 28:19) 

The Father has begotten His Son of His own being, forever and 
ever, that is: Just as the Father is eternal, the Son also is eternal. 
Likewise the Holy Spirit— proceeding from the Father and the 
Son — is eternal. (John 15:26) 

In adopting this doctrine we reject any interpretation of the 
Trinity of God (Maha Esa) to the effect that the Son and the 
Spirit are subordinated to the Father. 

We also reject the false doctrine interpreting the Trinity as God 
the Father, His Son, the Lord Jesus Christ, and the Mother: the 
Holy Spirit. 


ARTICLE 3— THE SPECIAL ACTS OF THE TRIUNE GOD 


We believe and confess: 

A. God the Father is the Maker, the Provider, and the Lord of 
all things visible and invisible. 

According to this doctrine we reject any fatalism (Takdir and 
the like). 

B. God the Son, who was incarnate, born of the Virgin Mary, 
conceived by the Holy Spirit, who is called Jesus. Two natures are 
found in Him, namely, God and man at the same time in one 
person, which cannot be separated. Jesus Christ was very God, and 
at the same time He is very man. He has suffered under the 
judgment of Pontius Pilate, was crucified on the cross in order to 
deliver us from sin, from death, and from the rule of the devil. 
He is the abundance of all expiatory sacrifices to God because of 
all man’s sin. He descended into hell after being buried; the third 
day He rose again, He ascended into heaven, sitting on the right 
hand of God the Father, who is glorious forever. He is our inter- 
cessor in heaven and Lord of all, until He will come again to 
judge the quick and the dead. (Matt. 28:18; Eph. 1:20-22; Eph. 
1:7; John 3:16; Phil. 2:9-11) 

According to this doctrine we reject the Roman Catholic doc- 
ttines, such as 
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1. the doctrine teaching that Mary, the mother of the Lord 
Jesus, or, as they call her, the Glorified, may intercede 
for us with God; 

. the doctrine teaching that any pastor (priest) may sacrifice 
Christ in the Mass; 

3. the false doctrine that the Roman pope is the Vicar of 

Christ on earth. (Matt. 23:8-10) 


Fourth, we reject the human conception teaching that the Lord 
Jesus is comparable to the prophets of the world. 

C. God the Holy Spirit has called the church and has taught it 
and preserved it in true faith and holiness in the Gospel, to the 
honor of God. (Rom. 8:14; 1 Cor. 3:16) 

According to this doctrine we reject the doctrine teaching that 
the Holy Spirit can descend upon somebody through his own prep- 
arations, beyond the Gospel. 


do 


Furthermore we reject the doctrine teaching that the Holy Spirit 
can descend only in times of ecstasy and speaking in tongues. 

We also reject the doctrine teaching that all medicines are un- 
necessary because physical illnesses may be properly cured only by 
prayer to the Holy Spirit, as well as the false prophecies made in 
the name of the Holy Spirit, and the dissolute life of people who 
say that they are established in the name of the Holy Spirit. 

All these false doctrines we reject because they are a misuse of 
the name of the Holy Spirit. 


ARTICLE 4— THE WorD OF GOD (THE HOLY SCRIPTURES) 


We believe and confess: 

The words written in the Bible, in the Old and New Testaments, 
are certainly words of God, “for the prophecy came not in old 
time by the will of man” (2 Peter 1:21). “All Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness, that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 
(2 Tim. 3:16, 17) 

According to this doctrine we emphasize: The Holy Scripture is 
completely sufficient to reveal God’s being and His will, and the 
Holy Scripture is also completely sufficient to instruct what to 
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rd believe in order to gain eternal life (Rev. 22:18,19). The Holy 
de Scripture is the beginning and the end of all thoughts, wisdom, 
and activity of the church and the believers. 


ce According to this doctrine we reject any science and wisdom of 
man differing from the Holy Scriptures. (Prov. 3:5; Ps. 111:10) 
of ARTICLE 5 — THE FALL 
The originator of sin is the devil. It is his will that all men 
rd become sinners and turn away from God. (John 8:44; Gen. 3:1-7; 
Rev. 20:10) 
‘it Thus, although the first men (Adam and Eve) were perfect and 
he able to act in conformity with God’s will, they nevertheless in- 
fringed the commandment God had given them and turned away 
rat from God because of the seduction by the devil. Consequently, 
=p- sin is the infringement of God’s commandment. (1 John 3:4; 
James 1:15) 
irit ARTICLE 6 — ORIGINAL SIN 
We believe and confess: 
Since Adam and Eve had fallen into sin, sin has been passed on 
by to all their descendants. Therefore all men are conceived in sin 
“ss and are enslaved by the sin of trespassing against God’s command- 


ments. Punishment and eternal death are the result of sin. (Ps. 
51:7; 58:4; Gen. 8:21; Rom. 3:12; 3:23; Titus 3:5; John 3:5; 
of TF 6:63) 

According to this doctrine we reject the false thought that 
S) newborn children are without sin, as well as the false thought 
teaching that sin can only be the result of poverty, penury, or 
distress, and that, consequently, such sin cannot be taken for sin. 


nts, 

old We also reject the doctrine teaching that the heart of man at 
wen the time of his birth is pure like blank paper. 

- ARTICLE 7 — REDEMPTION FROM SIN 

0 

ks.” We believe and confess: 


No man gains redemption from sin by means of good works, or 
e is through his own power. Only the grace of God through the 
the redemption of Jesus Christ brings us salvation. The only way to 
t tO gain salvation is by faith and the working of the Holy Spirit, by 
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which the believer receives remission of sin which is won by 
Jesus Christ through His death. 

Such faith is also taken by God for true righteousness. (John 
3:16; 2 Cor. 8:9; Acts 4:12) 


ARTICLE 8 — THE CHURCH 


A. We believe and confess: 

The church is the communion of believers in Jesus Christ, who 
are called, gathered, sanctified, and preserved by God through the 
Holy Spirit. (1 Cor. 1:2; 1 Peter 2:9; Eph. 1:22; 1 Cor. 3) 

According to this doctrine we reject the doctrine teaching the 
following: 

1. That the church (communion) is established by men through 
their own will, and the followers of that doctrine for that reason 
separate from our church, not because in our church there is any 
false doctrine that does not harmonize with God’s Word. 

2. Likewise we reject the false thought that only the leaders 
and only the assemblies or the members can exert full authority 
over the church; for Christ only is the Lord of the church, and 
the church has to follow only such orders that harmonize with 
His Word. In the church there is no democracy, but Christocracy. 

3. Likewise we oppose the idea that the church should become 
a state church, since the task of the state is different from the 
service of the church. 

4. We also oppose the idea that the church should be based 
upon the Adat [nationalities? ] and bound to it, as well as the 
false thought that expects organization to impart life to the church. 


B. We believe and confess: 

The church is holy. The church is holy not because its members 
as such are holy, but because its head, Jesus Christ, is holy. 

Thus, Christ has sanctified the church, and therefore the mem- 
bers, too, are considered holy by God. Because of the holiness of 
the church they are also considered a holy people, a temple of the 
Holy Spirit and habitation of God. (1 Peter 2:9; Eph. 2:22; Rev. 
1:6; Eph. 3:21; 1 Cor. 3:16) 

According to this doctrine we reject the doctrine teaching that 
man can gain his holiness through his work, as well as pessimism 
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and separation on the basis of the perception that there is still sin 
among the church members. 

C. We believe and confess: 

The church is a congregation. The congregation is the assembly 
of all saints who have a share in Jesus Christ and all His gifts, 
namely, the Gospel, the Holy Spirit, love, and hope. They are of 
every country and people, every tribe and race and every language 
in their various ceremonies and orders. 

According to this doctrine we reject the interpretation consider- 
ing the church a national church (intended for one people), and 
the idea of isolating one church from another one. 

D. We believe and confess: 


There is one church. The basis is Eph. 4:4; 1 Cor. 12:20. There 
is one body, that is the church, and even though there are many 
members, there is but one body. 


This unity of the church is different from the secular unity, 
because it is a spiritual unity. (John 17:20, 21) 
According to this doctrine we reject any separations of churches 


that are not based on differences of faith, but only on external 
reasons. 


Features of the True Church 
We believe and confess: 
1. The pure preaching of the Gospel; 


2. The proper administering of the sacraments ordered by the 
Lord Jesus; 


3. The proper exercise of discipline in order to combat sin are 
the features of the true church. 


ARTICLE 9— THE SERVANTS OF THE CHURCH 

We believe and confess: 

Every Christian is called to be a witness for Christ and a worker 
in the church. God has called the servants through the church 
according to the services of the church and to the three offices of 
Christ, namely, prophet, priest, and king. 

These offices the church has to fulfill. (1 Cor. 12:28) 


XUME 
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The service of the church comprehends: 

1. The preaching of the Gospel to the church members and 
outside of the church. 

2. The administering of the two sacraments, namely, the Holy 
Baptism and the Holy Communion. 

3. The pastoral care of souls. 

4. The preserving of the pure doctrine, the exercise of proper 
discipline, and the opposing of false doctrines. 

5. The doing of diaconal work. 


To these services God has called in the church apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, pastors, and teachers. (Eph. 4:11; Acts 6) 

According to this doctrine we reject the idea of denying and 
refusing the service of the servants on the basis of one’s own 
opinion, unless on the basis of machinations which don’t harmonize 
with their service. 

According to this doctrine we also oppose anyone in the con- 
gregation rising to preach and to teach and to administer the 
sacraments without being called to these services by the church. 


ARTICLE 10 — THE HOLY SACRAMENTS 


We believe and confess: 

There are two sacraments ordered by the Lord Jesus, namely, 
the Holy Baptism and the Holy Communion. The Lord Jesus 
Christ has ordered them for His congregation in order to grant 
His invisible grace, namely, remission of sin, redemption, life and 
glory, which are to be won by faith, through visible signs. (Matt. 
28:19; Mark 16:15; 14; Luke 22; 2 Cor. 11) 

According to this doctrine we reject the Roman Catholic doctrine 
teaching that there are seven sacraments. 


A. Holy Baptism 
We believe and confess: 


The Holy Baptism is a means of God’s grace toward men, for 
by means of Baptism the believer is granted remission of sia, 
regeneration, redemption from death and devil, and also life 
everlasting. 

According to this doctrine we confess that also children should 
be baptized, since through Baptism they will be received into the 
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communion of those who are saved by Christ. The Lord Jesus also 
accepted children. (Mark 10:14; Luke 18:16) 

It is not necessary that the person to be baptized be immersed 
(Acts 2:41; 10:48; 16:33; Rom.6:4; 1 Cor. 10; 1:4; Titus 3:5; 
Heb. 2:29; 1 Peter 3:21) 

B. Holy Communion 

We believe and confess: 

The Holy Communion is the eating of the bread by means of 
which we are given the body of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
drinking of the wine by means of which we are given the blood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, whereby we receive redemption from sin, 
and life, and glory. (Mark 14; Luke 22; 1 Cor. 11:17-34; Matt. 26) 

According to this doctrine we reject the false doctrine teaching 
that only the bread without the wine should be given to the mem- 
bers of the church. For the Lord Jesus Himself, when He instituted 
the Lord’s Supper, has spoken the words: “Drink ye all of it.” 
And the first church has acted in accordance with this. (1 Cor. 
11:24, 25) 

Also the Mass is not in accordance with the Holy Scriptures, 
when one says that our Lord is sacrificed again each time in the 
Mass. Consequently, we are against this heresy. 


ARTICLE 11 — THE CHURCH ORDER 

We confess: 

In the church there shall be a church order which is based upon 
the Holy Scriptures. For the church order is something to give 
order and peace to the church (1 Cor. 14:33). Also in the church 
the church festivals are celebrated, namely, the Birth of Jesus Christ, 
Good Friday, the Resurrection and Ascension of the Lord, and the 
pouring out of the Holy Spirit. Nevertheless everyone should re- 
member that no one can win remission of sins by observation of 
all these festivals. 


ARTICLE 12 — THE SECULAR GOVERNMENT 
We confess: 


That the authority who has power is ordained by God. That 
means an authority who opposes the evil and does right in order 
to bring peace and certainty to the believers, as it is written in 
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Romans 13 and 1 Timothy 2:2. Nevertheless one should also re. 
member what is written in Acts 5:29: “We ought to obey God 
rather than men.” 

According to this doctrine we confess: We ought to pray for 
the authority, that it may do right, and the church shall also raise 
its voice toward the authority. 

According to this doctrine we also reject the idea that the church 
should become a state church, for the state is a state, and the 
church is a church. (Matt. 22:21b) 

Whenever it is necessary before the judge, a Christian is per- 
mitted to take an oath for truthfulness. The same may be done 
at the time of induction into an office or a responsibility. 


ARTICLE 13 — SUNDAY 


We consider Sunday holy. It is the Day of the Lord, which is 
the first day of creation, the day of the Resurrection of the Lord, 
and which has been celebrated by the church from the very 
beginning. 

We refuse to return to the Jewish Sabbath, for we are Christians. 

According to this doctrine we reject the false doctrine which 
declares Saturday to be the holy Sabbath day. 


ARTICLE 14— Foop 


We believe and confess: 

Every creature of God is good, and one should not make any 
difference between various kinds of food, if it is received with 
thanksgiving and is sanctified by God’s Word and by prayer. 

No man can gain holiness by abstaining from certain foods, for 
holiness is received from God by faith. For this reason the apostles 
opposed the Jewish food laws. For the Gospel should not be 
perverted by abstaining from certain foods and by any habit or 
tradition. (Matt. 15; Rom. 14; Col. 2; Acts 15; 1 Tim. 4:4, 5) 

According to this doctrine we reject any heresy teaching some- 
thing different. 

ARTICLE 15 — FAITH AND GOOD WORKS 

We believe and confess: 

Good works are the fruits of faith. Whosoever hopes to gain 
righteousness, life, comfort, or glory by doing good works is 
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mistaken. The Lord Jesus Christ alone can grant remission of sins 
and can bring man back to God. 

We have to follow the Ten Commandments. However, we live 
only by faith, not by doing good works. 

The Holy Spirit moves man to do good works (if not urged by 
the Spirit, good works will become sin). (John 5:15, 16; Eph. 2:8; 


Rom. 5:1 
si ) ARTICLE 16— THE FUNERAL 


We believe and confess: 


Men are destined to die, but after that there will be the Judgment 
(Heb. 9:27). Then they rest from their work (Rev. 14:13). Jesus 
Christ is the Lord of the quick and the dead. So when conducting 
a funeral, we think of the end of our lives, for the strengthening 
of our hope for the communion of the believers with God. This 
we do in order that we may be strengthened in our struggles in 
this life. (Rev. 7:9-17 ) 

According to this doctrine we reject: 

The heathenish concept that the souls of the dead have influence 
on the living; as well as the false doctrine teaching that the soul 
of a dead person remains in the grave with the body. We also 
reject the Roman Catholic doctrine teaching that there is a pur- 
gatory which the dead must experience in order to purify their 
souls and to win eternal life; furthermore, that one may conduct 
a Mass of prayers for the dead, in order that they may be saved 
sooner from the purgatory. We also reject the praying to the souls 
of the saints and the hope that the power or the holiness of the 
dead may enter into their graves, their shrouds, or any things, or 
even into their bones and may be passed on in this way (relics). 


ARTICLE 17 — THE ANGELS 
We believe and confess: 

The angels are created by God to serve Him, they are ministering 
spirits sent by God to protect the heirs of salvation. (Heb. 1:14) 
ARTICLE 18— THE LAST JUDGMENT 

We believe and confess: 


Our Lord Jesus Christ will come again on Judgment Day to 
awake the dead (John 5:28; 1 Thess. 4:16; Matt. 24:3; Rev. 20: 
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11-15; Luke 21:28) and to judge men (Matt. 25; 1 Cor. 15:52; 
2 Cor.5:10). Then He will lead the believers to everlasting life 
(Matt. 25:34). The unbelievers, however, will go to everlasting 
torment. (Matt. 25) 

The inheritance of the believers with God will last throughout 
eternity. 

According to this doctrine we reject the heresy teaching that: 

a. the time of Christ’s coming again may be computed; 
b, after death there is still a period of grace. 

We confirm that the coming again of our Lord will be un- 
expected (1 Thess. 5:2; Matt. 24:42, 44,50; Luke 12:35, 36). Con- 
sequently, we should be ready at any time, as He has warned us 
(Luke 12:35, 36). 


Translated into German by PASTOR K. SITOMPUL 
General Secretary of the H. K. B. P. 


Translated into English by DAGNY OHLEKOPF 
Secretary to Dr. F. A. Schiotz 
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Spiritual Marriage in the 
Early Church 
A Suggested Interpretation of 1 Cor. 7:36-38 


By ROLAND H. A. SEBOLDT 


N his commentary on First Corinthians, Karl Heim writes 

concerning 7:36: “Now comes the passage the interpretation 

of which has always caused the greatest difficulties. We are 
especially handicapped in not having the list of questions which 
the Corinthians addressed to Paul.” ! 


The lack of conclusive materials to reconstruct the problem in 
Corinth has led to an oversimplification. The ancient exegetes 
interpreted this section as a father-daughter problem in permitting 
or prohibiting marriage. Until recent times this interpretation was 
almost universally adopted. 


The nature of this problem also adds to the difficulty of trans- 
lation. Any translator becomes an interpreter of this passage. 


A few samples of translations serve to illustrate. 
The King James Version reads: 


But if any man think that he behaveth uncomely toward his virgin, 
if she pass the flower of her age, and need so require, let him do 
what he will, he sinneth not: let them marry. Nevertheless he that 
standeth steadfast in his heart, having no necessity, but hath power 
over his own will, and hath so decreed in his heart that he will 
keep his virgin, doeth well. So then he that giveth her in marriage 
doeth well, but he that giveth her not in marriage doeth better. 


The German translation of Martin Luther reads: 


So aber jemand sich lasset diinken, es wolle sich nicht schicken 
mit seiner Jungfrau, weil sie eben wohl mannbar ist, und es will 


1 Nun kommt die Stelle, die von jeher der Auslegung die grészte Schwierig- 
keit bereitet hat. Hier wird besonders vermiszt, dasz wir die Fragen, die die 
Korinther an Paulus gestellt haben, den Fragebogen der Korinther, nicht zur 
Hand haben. Karl Heim, Die Gemeinde des Auferstandenen (Muenchen: 
Neubauverlag, 1949), p. 95. 
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nicht anders sein, so tue er, was er will; er siindiget nicht, er lasse 
sie freien. Wenn einer aber ihm fest vornimmt, weil er unge- ; 
zwungen ist und seinen freien Willen hat, und beschlieszt solches ii 
in seinem Herzen, seine Jungfrau also bleiben zu lassen, der tut 
wohl. Endlich, welcher verheiratet, der tut wohl; welcher aber the 
nicht verheiratet, der tut besser. stat 
the 
James Moffatt translates: ot 
At the same time, if any man considers that he is not behaving as 
properly to the maid who is his spiritual bride, if his passions are stat 
strong and if it must be so, then let him do what he wants — let dev 
them be married; it is no sin for him. But the man of firm purpose . 
who has made up his mind, who instead of being forced against wit 
his will has determined to himself to keep his maid a spiritual ee 
bride — that man will be doing the right thing. Thus both are ‘ie 
right, alike in marrying and in refraining from marriage, but he = 
who does not marry will be found to have done better. ty 
4 
Goodspeed introduces another view: 
But if a man thinks he is not acting properly toward the girl to Wit 
whom he is engaged, if his passions are too strong, and that is ‘ 
what ought to be done, let him do as he pleases; it is no sin; — 
let them be married. But a man who has definitely made up his ; 
mind, under no constraint of passion but with full self-control, wit 
and who has decided in his own mind to keep her as she is, will “At 
be doing what is right. So the man who marries her does what is iia 
right, and the man who refrains from doing so does even better. lad 
The Revised Standard Version follows this view: _ 
If anyone thinks that he is not behaving properly toward his (D 
betrothed, if his passions are strong, and it has to be, let him (P. 
do as he wishes: let them marry — it is no sin. But whoever is ‘ 
firmly established in his heart, being under no necessity but having éxy 
his desire under control, and has determined this in his heart, to wit 
keep her as his betrothed, he will do well. So that he who marries rea 
his betrothed does well; and he who refrains from marriage will wn 
do better. a | 
These translations serve to demonstrate the problem which this wh 
passage raises, since they reflect the three leading interpretations: — 
(1) the father-daughter; (2) the engaged couple; (3) the spiritual - 
marriage, or virgines subintroductae. TC 
A 
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EXAMINATION OF TEXTUAL PROBLEMS 


The only variant indicated for verse 36 in the Nestle text is 
yausit for youeitwoav. For the singular, we have D*, G, and 
the Peshito. Perhaps Robertson and Plummer are right when they 
state that the singular was introduced by these witnesses “to avoid 
the awkwardness” which the elliptic plural causes. The weight of 
evidence supports the plural, but the awkwardness of providing 
a subject for the plural verb is not solved satisfactorily by the 
statement “The plural is elliptic, but quite intelligible: “Let the 
daughter and her suitor marry.’ ” ° 

The position of Edoaios in verse 37 “comes last in its clause 
with emphasis.” Witnesses to this word order are ¥, A, B, D, E, P, 
and Vulgate. Although K, L, Papyrus 46, and the Peshito place 
it immediately after Eotnzev, and F, G, d, e, Aeth., Arm. omit it 
entirely, the weight of Vaticanus and Sinaiticus establish its place 
at the end of the clause. 

Since only K and L omit avtot before ESeaios, we conclude 
with Robertson and Plummer that it belongs in the text. 

The only manuscript to omit &v each time before tH xagdig 
in verse 37 is Papyrus 15. 

The Nestle text does not refer to the variant a’tod for idi¢ 
with xagdia in verse 37. Robertson and Plummer comment: 
“After xéxoixev, év ti idig xagadia (8, A, B, P) is to be pre- 
ferred to Ev TH xagdia avtod (D, E, F, G, K, L).” Nestle also 
omits the reference to readings which add tov before tygetv in 
verse 37. Robertson and Plummer refer.to it: “tov before tynosiv 
(D, E, F, G, K, L) should be omitted (8, A, B, P, 17, e, d).” 
(Page 160) 

The most interesting variant reading in relation to this study is 
éxyautCwv, twice substituted for youitwv in verse 38. The oldest 
witnesses, Sinaiticus (®), Vaticanus (B), and Alexandrinus (A) 
tead yauiCwv, K, L, P and the majority of later manuscripts 
testify to éxyauiCwv. The addition of the prefix & is clearly 
a later introduction to the text. One might raise the question 
whether this indicates a traditional interpretation of a father- 





2 Archibald Robertson and Alfred Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Com- 
mentary on the First Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians (Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark, 1929), pp. 159 f. 
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daughter situation or whether this addition of &* is to serve as 
a deterrent to any possible spiritual marriages. éxyapiCwv, the 
compound form, could mean only “to give into marriage” and 
would eliminate the possible definition of yapiCwv, “to marry,” 
around which much of this problem revolves. We can only raise 
the question regarding attempts of the textual editors in the sixth 
century. However, one point becomes clear. The text of the koine 
(in this case K, L, P, and many other later texts) became the 
basis for the Greek Testament of Erasmus. It forms the foundation 
for the Textus Receptus, from which came our Authorized Version, 
and for the translation of Luther, who used the Erasmus edition. 
It thus becomes clear why the translation and interpretation of 
a father giving his virgin daughter into marriage came into unan- 
imous favor until the development of textual studies in more 
recent times.* Using the principle of accepting the witness of the 
oldest manuscripts, Nestle is right in choosing youiCwv for the 
correct reading. 

Another textual problem in verse 38 is thy Eavtot xagdévov. 
It is supported by &, A, and P. The same phrase is found with 
an inverted word order in B, D, E: tiv xagtévov éavtov. The 
Vulgate has virginem suam. Omitting the phrase entirely is the 
koine tradition, including K, L, and others. Because they are based 
on the koine, the later Textus Receptus, both Luther and the 
Authorized Version omit the phrase in translation. Thus Ti 
Eavtov ragdévov is well attested in the text, and one can agree 
with Robertson and Plummer that this word order “is perhaps 
preferable.” (Page 160) 

The variations in present and future tense of xotetv in verse 38 
are explained by Robertson and Plummer: 

nxah@s moet (8, A, D, E, K, L, P, p*®, Vulg.) rather than xah@s 

moijoet (B) and xgetcoov xoimoet (8, A, B, 17, Copt.) rather than 

xoetooov moet (D, E, F, G, K, L, P, Vulg.). Copyists thought 
that both verbs must be in the same tense; some changed sotei 

to mounjoet, and others moujoet to motel, as in AV. (Page 160) 


Once the text has been established, the interpreter may proceed 
in his task. 


3 Erwin Nestle, Novum Testamentam Graece (Stuttgart: Privileg. Wuertt. 


Bibelanstalt, 1956), pp. 68—69. 
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EVALUATION OF VARIOUS INTERPRETATIONS 


Karl Heim believes that there are three possibilities of inter- 
pretation. He organizes them around the question, “Wer ist der 
tts?” (Page 95.) He suggests the possibility of a bridegroom with 
his betrothed, or a father with his daughter, or a spiritual marriage 
of a man with a virgo subintroducta. 


There are four possibilities: tts might refer to the father, to the 
fiancé of an engaged girl, to the protector in a spiritual engagement 
to an ascetic girl, or to the man who is in a “spiritual marriage” 
with a virgin." 

Five interpretations have been suggested by various scholars, as 
far as we have been able to determine. The most complete history 
of studies on this question in recent times is Kuemmel’s.” 


The Traditional Father-Daughter View 


The oldest and the most genera! interpretation has looked upon 
the tis in verse 36 as the father. Robertson and Plummer allow 
for no other possibility in their discussion. Their outline sum- 
marizes all the ideas of other interpreters who adopt this position. 
According to this interpretation, the Corinthians had asked Paul 
about the duty of a father with a daughter who has reached the 
age of marriage. This view looks only at the authority of the 
father. It is mot a question of what the daughter wants to do. 
The wishes of the father are paramount, according to the ideas 
of that age. Perhaps friends of the father warned him that he was 
not behaving becomingly toward his child in not furthering her 
marriage. 

According to this view, the tts, avtov, and 6¢ do not refer to 
the suitor. “The Corinthians would not have asked about him. 
It is the father’s or guardian’s duty that is the question.” Robertson 
and Plummer also reject the spiritual marriage idea because they 
assume that Paul would not sanction “so perilous an arrangement.” 
The main argument advanced by those who favor this view revolves 


* Philipp Bachmann, Der Erste Brief des Paulus an die Korinther (Leipzig: 
A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. Georg Boehme, 1905), p. 298. 

5 Werner Georg Kuemmel, “Verlobung und Heirat bei Paulus (1 Kor. 
1:36-38),” Zestschrift fir die Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, XX1 (1954), 
275—276. 
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around the use of the word yauiCwv. Robertson and Plummer 

(p. 159) state that 
yauiCwv everywhere in the New Testament (Matt. 22:30; 24:38; 
Mark 12:25; Luke 17:27; 20:35) means “give in marriage.” 
(In LXX it does not occur.) In spite of this, some make it mean 
“marry.” ... The yapiCwv is decisive: the Apostle is speaking 
of a father or guardian disposing of an unmarried daughter 
or ward. 


A supporting argument is presented: 
The repetition of tdtos, respecting his will and heart, and the 
change to éavtov, respecting his daughter, seem to mark the 
predominance of the father in the matter. 


This view looks upon txégaxpos as referring to the daughter. 
This school of thought assumes that a father would be of Paul’s 
opinion to have his daughter remain single “because of the present 
necessity.” 
In agreement with this view A. T. Robertson explains the phrase 
zal OUTMS OMeEirer yiveodat: 
Paul has discussed the problem of marriage for virgins on the 
grounds of expediency. Now he faces the question where the 
daughter wishes to marry and there is no serious objection to it. 
The father is advised to consent. Roman and Greek fathers had 
the control of the marriage of their daughters.® 
H. Meyer agrees: 
Die erstere Eklarung ist die gewohnliche und richtige, naimlich: 
wenn Jemand schimpflich zu verfahren glaubt gegen seine Jung- 
frau (Tochter oder Miindel, d.h., wenn er Schande iiber sie zu 
bringen glaubt, womit aber nicht die Schande des alten Jung- 
frauenstandes, sondern der Schimpf der Verfiihrung gemeint ist, 
welchen der Vater oder Vormund durch Verweigerung der Hei- 
raths-Erlaubnis zu verursachen befiirchtet.’ 


Bachmann has the same view. (Page 300) 


Sickenberger notes that Paul has just spoken of the value of 

6 Archibald Thomas Robertson, Word Pictures in the New Testament (New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1931), IV, 135. 

7 Heinr. Aug. Wilh. Meyer, Handbuch tiber den Ersten Brief an die Korin- 
ther (Goettingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht’s Verlag, 1870), p. 214. 
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virginity. He therefore uses the term zagtévos. Although it does 
not mean “daughter,” he believes Paul is using it in that sense.° 
In the recent commentary by Grosheide we find the same inter- 
pretation. He rejects the possibility of taking tts to refer to the 
fiancé and brushes away the argument that this fits the plural of 
yausitwoav. He says: 
The idea of an engagement is absent here as much as in verse 27. 
It would be strange to suppose that an engaged man would think 
of acting in an unseemly manner, if he did not marry his fiancée, 
for the purpose of betrothal is marriage. Besides, verse 37 also 
excludes the thought of an engagement, since otherwise the words 
“to keep his own virgin” would have to indicate a permanent 
betrothal. The expression “his virgin” would also be a peculiar 
designation of one’s fiancée.® 


He therefore concludes that it must refer to the father. His reference 
to the causative action of yauifw is his final proof for this inter- 
pretation. 

This interpretation, however, must face some serious objections. 
Grafe challenged this traditional view in 1899.'° Peake enumerates 
the same arguments in an expanded form.’ Heim (p.96) and 
Moffatt likewise find too many problems with this view.’” 

The first objection is in the absence of references to “father” or 
“daughter.” Moffatt (p.99) says, “Maid (agtévos) is not equiv- 
alent for ‘daughter’ (Svyatyg) in Greek, unless a parent has been 
explicitly mentioned already.” 

The second objection is found in the use of doynpoveiv. For 
a father to “act unseemly” is possible, but is not a natural phrase 
to use of the father’s conduct. (Peake, p. 839) 

The third problem is in the plural, yapeitwoav. If the previous 
reference is to the father, this is difficult. The antecedent, in such 
a case, would need to be supplied. Much more natural is the 


8 Joseph Sickenberger, Die Briefe des Heiligen Paulus an die Korinther und 
Rémer (Bonn: Peter Hanstein Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1932), passim. 

9 F. W. Grosheide, Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
(Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1953), p. 182. 

10 Reference in Bachmann, p. 298. 

11 Arthur S. Peake, A Commentary on the Bible (New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, n. d.), p. 839. 


12 James Moffatt, The First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians (New York: 
Harper and Bros., n.d.), p. 99. 
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identification of tts as the suitor so that he and the virgin become 
the subject. 
The Allegorical Interpretation of Methodius 


A second interpretation has historical interest. It is suggested 
by Methodius, the bishop of Olympus, who lived A. D. 260 to 312. 
Although the antagonist of Origen, he was influenced by the 
method of Origen in allegorical interpretation of Scripture. In his 
“Banquet of the Ten Virgins” he comments on our passage: 

But for him who of his own free will and purpose decides to 

preserve his flesh in virgin purity, “having no necessity,” that is, 

passion, calling forth his loins to intercourse . . . such an one 
contending and struggling, and zealously abiding by his profession, 
and admirably fulfilling it, he exhorts to abide and to preserve it, 
according to the highest prize of virginity.’® 
Jerome also adopted this view (Kuemmel, p.277). Of modern 
interpreters, no one has taken aagtévos to mean his virgin flesh. 


The Engaged Couple Theory 


A third interpretation was advanced by W. C. van Manen and 
is known as the “engaged couple theory.” ** Both Goodspeed and 
the Revised Standard Version so translate. “But if a man thinks 
he is not acting properly toward the girl to whom he is engaged” 
(Goodspeed). “If anyone thinks that he is not behaving properly 
toward his betrothed” (RSV). Others who follow Van Manen 
are listed by Kuemmel (p. 277): “Van Manen fand Zustimmung 
bei P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, Studien 4, 1878, 86f.; J. M. S. 
Baljon, A. van Veldhuizen, G. Schrenk, H. D. Wendland (1954).” 

Craig refers to the possibility of adopting the “engaged couple 
theory.” *® He shows that in later Greek the distinction between 
such verbal forms as youéw and yauiCw had begun to disappear. 

Some insist that he has in mind nothing more than any engaged 

couple who might at first have decided to accept Paul's advice 


13 Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson, The Ante-Nicene Fathers 
(Buffalo: The Christian Literature Co., 1886), VI, 307 ff. 

14 Gerhard Delling, Paulus’ Stellung zu Frau und Ehe (Stuttgart: W. Kohl- 
hammer Verlag, 1931), p. 87, refers to an article by van Manen in Theologisch 
Tijdschrift, VIII (1874), 612 ff. 

15 Clarence T. Craig, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, Vol. X of The 
Interpreter’s Bible, edited by George Arthur Buttrick (New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1953), p. 87. 
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and refrain from marriage, and then have found that decision 
increasingly difficult to maintain. (Page 87) 


But Craig goes on to cast his vote for the spiritual marriage 
interpretation. 

A recent article supporting this view is that of W. F. Beck. 
He refers to Bauer, Moulton, Lietzmann, and Blass-Debrunner 
as grammatical authorities for the use of yauiCw in the sense of 
yauéw. He suggests that only a young man and a woman could 
be the subject of yousitwoav. He states: 


The first natural impression which we get from the text is that 
it speaks of a man and a woman who are planning to marry. 
To describe the girl whom he has in mind, Paul could not say 
Tv yuvaixa avtod or vou@nv (Rev.21:9), because these terms 
mean a wife. He has in mind a woman who has been chosen, 
but is mot yet married; the exact term for such a woman is 
magv_evos, which is used of the Virgin Mary (Luke 1:27). This 
“virgin” is “his” (avtov) girl, because he has chosen her. Paul 
is advising a man who has chosen a girl and who is now trying 
to decide whether he should marry or postpone marriage in- 
definitely. .. . The decision might be “to keep his virgin intact” 
(tyoeiv THY Eavtod aagdévov). “His virgin” (tv aagdévov 
avtov) may imply the mutual pledge to marry. Both may well 
agree not to carry out their pledge for some time but to stay like 
Joseph and Mary before Jesus was born (Matt.1:25). The 
promise to marry would be a check that is not cashed imme- 
diately. Such a condition would not continue permanently but 
would end with the emergency, during which also married people 
might not live normally.'® 


Werner George Kuemmel has also adopted “the engaged couple 
theory,” but for different reasons. He refers (p.292) to the work 
of J. Neubauer ** and (p. 292) to Strack-Billerbeck '* as shedding 
light on the Jewish customs and laws on engagement. The engaged 
couple was bound as if married, and the engagement could be 
dissolved only by divorce. The Jewish bride was considered 
a married woman, but before the beginning of the actual married 


16 W. F. Beck, “1 Corinthians 7:36-38,” CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL 
MONTHLY, Vol. XXV (May 1954), 370—372. 


1” Beitrage zur Geschichte des biblisch-talmudischen Eheschlieszungsrechts. 
18 Kommentar zum N.T. aus Talmud u. Midrasch II. 
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relationship she was still considered a Jungfrau. Kuemmel acknowl- 
edges, however, that we cannot conclude that the Corinthian 
Christians at this time shared the Jewish views of engagement 
and marriage. 

He furthermore supports his view by noting that if Paul held 
this idea of engagement as a binding act he could not simply tell 
the man and his virgin to part. There would still be something 
binding in their agreement. The man was required by Jewish law 
to provide for her for a 12-month period (p. 293), and therefore 
Paul would suggest that he “keep his virgin.” Kuemmel believes 
that the pair could have remained engaged, remaining as they 
were for the present necessity, and that in this way each of them 
could more fully care for the things of the Lord: weoutvav té. toi 
xugiov. (1 Cor. 7:33-35) 

Another reason Kuemmel gives for adopting the engaged couple 
theory is his rejection of the spiritual marriage possibility on the 
basis that it contradicts Paul’s ideas elsewhere. Paul speaks of 
“caring for the things of the Lord.” (1 Cor. 7:32-34.) This would 
eliminate any arrangement involving an unnecessary tie of the 
Christian to the world. Marriage is one of these, and therefore 
Paul does not advise the marriage to be completed without stating 
his preference for the unmarried estate. He will not forbid them 
to marry, nor will he overlook the reality of the earthly flesh. 
Therefore, argues Kuemmel, Paul could not give consent to a fe- 
lationship between men and virgins, which would add burdens and 
contradict the fleshly reality. On his interpretation, Kuemmel 
concludes: 

Und erst recht kann er nicht zu einer Beziehung zwischen einem 

Mann und einem Madchen raten, die als dqewdia omuatos (Col. 

2:23) und in der Haltung der tiyv idiav (dixatoovvynv) Cytovvtes 

otijoat (Rom. 10:3) durch eine besonders anerkennenswerte Ent- 

haltsamkeitsleistung sich vor Gott hervortun mochte. Die aske- 
tische Unternehmung einer “geistlichen Ehe,” welche Begriindung 
sie bei ihren Vertretern auch immer finden méchte, kann daher 

von Paulus nicht gebilligt worden sein. (Page 294) 


Several objections to this view suggest themselves. As Delling 


points out (p. 87), there is the use of tag@évoc. This is a peculiar 
designation for a fiancée. Delling suggests that vougy would have 
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been closer to the meaning. Another expression would have been 
fowoowevy, as used in 2 Cor. 11:2. In Matt. 1:18; Luke 1:27; and 
2:5 uvynotevdetoa is used. While Beck correctly says that tagdévoc 
is used for the Virgin Mary in Luke 1:27, he neglects to add that 
she is called xagdévov Euvynotevmévyny, “virgin betrothed.” Neither 
does Kuemmel give any evidence for such a use of xagdévos, except 
‘o mention the general Jewish custom. 


A second problem enters with tygetv. It is unclear how this 
“guarding” or “preserving” of his fiancée could apply. As Kuemmel 
says, there is no evidence that the Jewish practice of “keeping” 
an engaged girl in the engaged state obtained in Corinth. 

The third difficulty is in consideration of Kuemmel’s statement, 
that spiritual marriage is contrary to Paul’s insistence on remaining 
unencumbered to be more concerned with the things of the Lord. 
The value of spiritual marriage was to provide for the virgin 
protection as well as the guidance of a mature Christian man. 
For the man it afforded companionship and household comforts. 
For both it was to use the distinctive yaq.oya of virginity, of 
which Paul speaks (1Cor.7:7), in mutual helpfulness to each 
other. 

The greatest difficulty with this interpretation is in the use of 
nagdévos without any modifying word to indicate that she is 
a betrothed virgin. 


The Spiritual Marriage View of Achelis 


The fourth interpretation is the spiritual marriage view. The 
most comprehensive treatment of this phenomenon in early Chris- 
tianity is that of Achelis.® He gathered all available references 
to this custom from writings of the fathers and the councils of 
the early centuries. 

Achelis reconstructs the situation in Corinth. He pictures two 
persons of different sex living under an impossible situation. This 
could be solved through marriage. When Paul is asked for his 
advice, he says, “To marry is good, not to marry is better.” However, 
the close association of a man and a virgin in a spiritual marriage 
caused some dangerous situations. The man might be tempted to 


19 Hans Achelis, Virgines subintroductae (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich’sche Buch- 
handlung, 1902). 
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lose his self-control. The problem arose, “Can such a virgin, vowed 
to virginity in a spiritual marriage, be free to marry?” 
Achelis explains the origin of this custom: 
Die Jungfrau wollte aus religidsen Griinden ihr Fleisch unbefleckt 
erhalten, die Gemeinschaft mit einem Mann aber aus irgend einem 
Grunde nicht entbehren. Sie lebte mit einem Christen zusammen, 
aber nicht als seine yuvy, sondern als seine magtévoc. (Page 27) 


He believes this relationship would begin with the knowledge and 
approval of the congregation. This would necessitate the vow of 
virginity for the young woman and perhaps for the man. This 
spiritual marriage permitted every association of marriage with 
the exception of sexual union. Paul, then, advises the virgin to 
marry if necessity so dictates. She would not be sinning in such 
a case. 

Achelis also answers the question of Paul’s silence in forbidding 
this custom. He believes that the custom met a need which was 
apparent to Paul. For the man the “spiritual marriage” was an 
agreeable household arrangement. The virgin would receive the 
protection and guidance of a mature Christian. Single girls without 
protection in the large city needed home and care. Some were 
servants in Christian homes; others married. Others observed the 
needs of that time, as outlined by Paul in 1 Corinthians 7. They 
awaited the zagovoia, and for this reason viewed marriage as 
a doubtful benefit. Those who decided on a single life, took 
on a position of respect in the congregation. The result was 
a spiritual companionship between a man and a woman who 
shared the mutual vow of the ascetic life. (Page 28) 

The question arises, “Why did no translator or Greek exegete 
take 1 Cor. 7:36-38 as ‘spiritual marriage’?” Achelis states that 
a right understanding of the Corinthian situation was impossible, 
because the Christian church tried to uproot the swbintroductae 
custom in the beginning of the third century. This being the case, 
no exegete believed that a spiritual marriage ever existed in 
a Pauline congregation. This would indicate that the position of 
virgins had already become so established in the second century 
that the marriage of a virgin would have appeared sinful. For an 
exegete of this period to believe that Paul could have advised 
marriage to a virgin was impossible. 
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Achelis realizes the problem of proving the existence of spiritual 
marriage at this early period. Was Paul the creator of spiritual 
marriage, or did it exist from another source? Achelis says: 

Moglicherweise lasst sich die Frage beantworten, und zwar mit 

Hilfe der Philonischen oder Pseudo-Philonischen Schrift De vita 

contemplativa. Denn die Genossinnen der Therapeuten, die Thera- 

peutriden, sind Syneisakten, man mag die Erscheinung deuten, wie 
man will. Entweder hat es schon vor der Griindung der christ- 
lichen Gemeinden im Reich, in jiidisch-asketischen Kreisen, das 

Institut der geistigen Ehe gegeben, und die Zustinde in Korinth 

erhalten eine naturgemasse Erklarung; oder der christliche Ver- 

fasser erzahlt unter Philos Namen von Syneisakten christlicher 

Monche. (Page 29) 

There are numerous interpreters who follow Achelis up to this 
point, as we shall see. He observes that a man and a woman in 
the bond of this spiritual marriage are faced with a decision. 
He sees Paul’s advice to mean, “Let the man give the virgin who 
is bound in the vow of spiritual marriage to another.” 

Sie sollen indes nicht sich mit einander verheiraten, wie wir 

Modernen von unsern Anschauungen aus als natiirlich annehmen 

wiitden, sondern der Mann soll das Madchen einem andern jungen 

Christen als Gattin zufiihren. Das alles besagt das zweimal ge- 

brauchte Wort youiCeiw; es kann nicht heiraten heissen, es heisst 

immer verheiraten. (Page 24) 

Achelis does not agree with those who take yaueitwoav, “let them 
marry,” as referring to the man and woman in the spiritual mar- 
tiage. He supports his explanation by referring to the Itala and 
the Vulgate, which have the singular yaucitw. The singular he 
would take as referring to the virgin, “let her marry.” (Page 25) 

The contrary view has arguments in its favor. In this question 
we are faced with uncertainty. We do not know whether the 
Syneisaktentum existed at this early period. As we shall see later 
we have evidence of its existence in the second century. Either 
to affirm or to deny this view on the ground of evidence is difficult. 
Peake says: “Our ignorance as to the origin of many things should 
make us chary of pressing the former point... . We must beware 
of viewing the institution through the scandals which later dis- 
credited it” (p. 839). The historical traces of this institution will 
be treated later. 
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Another difficulty is presented by Bachmann. “fh xagdévos abtoi 
kann immer noch leichter jemandes Tochter als die jemanden 
geistlich angelobte geistliche Schwester bedeuten” (p.289). This 
may be true, but it still leaves us with the awkward situation of 
applying aoxoveiv to the father. 

But even if one were to grant the possibility of a spiritual 
marriage in Corinth, there is a serious difficulty in connection 
with the view of Achelis. As Peake pOints out, it is “wholly 
unnatural,” for the man in this case to give his spiritual virgin 
to another man. The obvious advice is that the man and his 
virgin should marry. This is, indeed, suggested by verse 36, 
Achelis is led to his view by his rigid definition of yaiCew. 
Here, as with the father-daughter view, we need to determine 
whether this word must always be interpreted in the causative 
sense. While detailed discussion will be presented later, we can 
note here that Kittel, Moulton, Lietzmann,”° and others find that 
yauito and yauéw are equivalent in later Greek. 


The Spiritual Marriage Resulting in Physical Marriage 


The fifth interpretation, as does Achelis, looks upon this passage 
as a reference to a man and a virgin in a spiritual marriage. 
However, it interprets Paul’s advice to mean that the two people 
involved in their vow to each other should consummate a physical 
marriage if that seems to be necessary. 

Delling makes a case for this view. His interpretation becomes 
evident in his translation: 

Wenn aber jemand unanstindig gegeniiber seiner Jungfrau zu sein 

meint, wenn sie hochreif ist, und es musz so geschehen, so tue er, 

was er will; er siindigt nicht; sie mégen heiraten. Wer aber in 
seinem Herzen ganz fest steht, keinen Zwang hat, Macht hat iiber 
seine eigene Wallung, und dies in seinem Herzen fiir gut befunden 
hat, seine Jungfrau zu bewahren, der wird recht tun. Daher tut 
sowohl der recht, der seine Jungfrau ehelich macht, als auch der 
besser tun wird, der nicht ehelich macht. (Pages 87, 88) 


20 Gerhard Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament (Stutt- 
gart: Verlag von W. Kohlhammer, 1953), I, 646. — James Hope Moulton and 
Wilbert Francis Howard, A Grammar of New Testament Greek (Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark, 1929), II, 409. — Hans Lietzmann, Handbuch zum Neuen 
Testament, an die Korinther III (Tuebingen: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr [Paul 
Siebeck], 1949), pp. 35, 36. 
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He finds one purpose for this institution to be of spiritual inspiration 
and help without the added burden of family and children (p. 90). 
He believes another objective of people entering spiritual marriages 
was to prove their power over spheres of nature. If one could 
prove his power over sexual nature in the intimate fellowship 
of a spiritual marriage, he could become more firmly established 
in his ascetic devotion to the Lord (p.91). He refers to later 
actions of Cyprian, in which those committed to a spiritual mar- 
riage could legally be married in the usual way. (Page 89) 
Another supporter of this view is Lietzmann. He is convinced 
of the existence of Syneisaktentum on the basis of evidence found 
in the Shepherd of Hermas.*? With Achelis he finds the later 
references in the councils and in the works of Ephraem Syrus 
convincing. One quote will serve to demonstrate his view: 
Auch Ephrem {stc} Syrus verstand unsere Stelle von einem Syneis- 
aktenverhiltnis, wie sein Kommentar ausweist (Herklotz in Bibl. 
Ztschr. 14, 344 ff.); tiber die geistlichen Ehen in Syrien s. F. C. 
Burkitt Urchristentum im Orient iibers. v. E. Preuschen 88 ff. und 
Plooij Z. f. nt. Wiss. 1923, 8 ff. Durch diese Erklarung allein wird 
die ganze Situation ebenso wie dieser Ausdruck tiv éavtov 
maovéevov verstindlich. (Lietzmann, pp. 36 f.) 


We have mentioned Peake, who wrestles with the problem that 
absolute evidence of this institution in New Testament times is 
lacking. However, he adopts the view of Delling and Lietzmann. 
He refers to Paul’s personal preference for celibacy. In this context, 
pledges to remain unmarried would receive his praise. Peake thinks 
that a man and a woman joining . 

for mutual encouragement in such a pledge would seem perhaps 

not unfitting. The moral peril would be met by the possibility of 

marriage in case the strain on continence became too severe. And 
we must not underrate the elemental force of a primitive enthu- 
siasm, or too hastily apply to the church of the first century our 

own standards of what is fitting. (Page 834) 


He paraphrases verses’36 and 37: 


If in any instance the man feels that he may be guilty of an offense 
against the virgin’s chastity, if he is troubled with excess virility 


21 Parable 1X, 10, 6 ff., in Edgar J. Goodspeed, The Apostolic Fathers (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1950), p. 184. 
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and-his nature demands marriage, he may carry out the desire 
without sin, let them get married. But if he is firm in purpose 
and driven by no such necessity, and is gifted with self-control 
and resolved to keep his virgin partner intact, he will do well. 
(Page 839) 


He does not agree with Achelis, who suggests that the man give 
his virgin to another, and he thinks that the rendering “marry” 
in verse 38 is legitimate. 
The most complete and consistent presentation of this view is 
made by Moffatt. 
At the same time, if any man considers that he is not behaving 
properly to the maid who is his spiritual bride, if his passions 
are strong and if it must be so, then let him do what he thinks — 
let them be married; it is no sin for him. (Page 98) 


Moffatt does not think this “unseemly” behavior is some kind of 

physical outrage. However, he says: 
The man . . . considers that the right, fair course for himself and 
his religious mate is to get married, since the strain of their ideal 
connexion is proving too much for flesh and blood. Paul agrees 
that he should. It is no sin, though it would be better if the pair 
could still have sufficient self-control to live together without any 
sexual union. To the apostle such spiritual marriages are a noble 
experiment, but unfortunately the flesh is so weak that they are 
not wise for all. He contemplates the problem from the standpoint 
of the man. (Page 98) 


To Moffatt the natural sense of aaot_vos is the virgin who is 
the man’s spiritual bride. He thinks this is a “case of the elementary, 
early relationship which soon afterwards developed into the virgines 
subintroductae of the later Church.” With Lietzmann he refers to 
Ephraem Syrus, who knew this institution at first hand and who 
interpreted the passage in this sense. Much in the same vein as 
Achelis, Moffatt says: 

It was when knowledge of it had vanished, pr when the church 

did not care to believe that it had ever existed in the primitive 

days, that the devout either allegorized the passage or readjusted 

Paul’s advice to fit a supposed exercise of the patria potestas by 

some imperious father who claimed to rule a grownup daughter's 
life by his own rigorist scruples. (Page 98) 
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The possibility of this view is allowed by Karl Heim (p.97). 
He bases his thoughts on the words tiv xagtévov avtov. This 
could not mean “bride” and could not mean “daughter,” for other 
words would have been chosen. Yet he thinks it is not clear 
whether two Christians came together in a spiritual bond. To Heim 
this is a possibility but not a view which he holds with any degree 
of certainty. 

The most recent commentary to espouse this view is the 
Interpreter’s Bible. Craig writes: 

It is more probable, however, that Paul is referring to the custom 

of a young man’s taking a young woman under his protection, 

and their living together, but under vows of celibacy. (Page 88) 


He refers to the tenth parable of Hermas and admits that although 
this was at a later time “it seems to be implied here.” The word 
imégaxpos is applied to the man, rather than to the virgin, as 
fitting the inner struggle to maintain self-control. “If it is too 
dificult for them to maintain the celibate vow, it is no sin for 
them to marry.” (Page 88) 

Of these five views the last is the favorite of more recent inter- 
preters. The father-daughter situation is not in keeping with the 
choice of terms. The allegorical interpretation of Methodius 
violates elementary principles of hermeneutics. The engagement 
view has possibilities, but encounters difficulties in the use of 
zagdévos. The position of Achelis is untenable in the light of 
more recent discussions of yauiCetv. 

While the last view is the most widely accepted today, it faces 
two problems. 

The first has already been mentioned — the problem of historical 
evidence. Does the later evidence in church history indicate a much 
earlier use of spiritual marriages as an institution for TAOVEVOL 
svveicaxto.? The question can be answered only after the sources 
have been studied. 

The second problem is stated by Schlatter, who says that there 
is no direct word in this text which would indicate the spiritual 
marriage relationship.” 





22 Adolf Schlatter, Paulus der Bote Jesu (Stuttgart: Calwer Vereinsbuch- 
handlung, 1934), p. 246. 
(To be concluded) 
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Outlines on the Nitsch Epistles 


inieen JAMES 1:2-8 


(Purpose of sermon: To give the hearers a “lift” in their daily struggles 
against the trials of life. When a person is “beaten down” the odds against 
him seem insurmountable. When he is directed to Heaven’s resources he be- 
comes invincible. ) 


In the ancient church the third Sunday in Lent was frequently de- 
voted to a preliminary examination of the catechumens to see whether 
they were adequately equipped to proceed with their instructions, 
If they gave a good account of themselves, they were asked publicly 
to renounce “the devil and all his pomps, works, and ways.” But this 
is not a “once and for all” triumph. It is a battle that must be fought 
daily, for the old Adam must by “daily contrition and repentance 
be drowned and die.” Nor let anyone suppose that the whole world 
will cheer us on in our battle or congratulate us upon our noble decision 
to take up the good fight of faith. Obstacles will be thrown in our 
path, and trials will descend upon us, which, but for the grace of 
God, would destroy us. It is best for us to be aware of this so that 
we can be prepared to meet the trials successfully. Hence the con- 
sideration of our text: 


Bearing Trials Victoriously 
I. We must approach our trials with the proper attitude 


A. We must expect opposition. To renounce Satan is only to chal- 
lenge his infernal powers. He will let us have no peace by day or 
by night within or without (1 Peter 5:8,9). Think of Job, and also 
of Paul's “messenger of Satan” (2 Cor. 12:7). These trials are “divers” 
(v.2), multiform, multicolored. Due to the weakness of our flesh we 
shall be inclined to withdraw from the battle. But no victory was 
ever gained in this way. 

B. Instead of fleeing from the battle we should “count it all joy” 
(v.2). This does not suggest or countenance morbidity. We rejoice 
when we contemplate the glorious results which can follow upon such 
struggles (v.3). This testing of our faith works patience — constancy, 
perseverance, the ability to endure, to “stand up and take it” without 
losing heart. Who would not rejoice over this end result? Just as 
gold comes out the purer as the result of the heat of refinement. 
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In this we have inspiring examples: Peter and the apostles departed 
from the Council rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer 
shame for His name (Acts 5:41). Paul’s epistles reveal his uncon- 
querable joy. Cf. Phil.4:4. Christ, “who for the joy that was set 
before Him, endured the cross.” (Heb. 12:2) 


C. We should be ready and determined to “go all the way” (v.4). 
“Let the process go on until the endurance is fully developed” (Phil- 
lips). No half-way measures; no halfhearted attempts. Who can be 
content to remain incomplete and immature? 


Il. We must go to the proper source for help 


A. We cannot bear our trials successfully alone or in our own 
strength. Too many “self-made” men try it and fail, though they do 
not always realize that they have failed. Of ourselves we do not have 
the wisdom properly to evaluate our trials. Cf. the author of the 73d 
Psalm; also Gideon: “If the Lord be with us, why, then, is all this 
befallen us?” (Judges 6:13) 


B. We must go to God in prayer for the wisdom to evaluate the 
purpose of our trials as well as to understand the real source of help 
and strength. But it must be a prayer in faith (vv.6-8). The man 
who doubts is like a wave of the sea, wind-driven, first up, then down. 
His spirit rises with enthusiasm one minute and drops with discour- 
agement the next. Vacillating. He is double-minded; not always want- 
ing all that he asks; he is like the child who prayed: “God make me 
good, but not too good” (v.8). Such a person is unstable, not only 
in his prayer life but in all his spiritual life (v.8). But such a person 
should not expect his prayer to be answered. (V.7) 


C. The encouragement (v.5) which comes through the prayer of 
faith. We know that God will not upbraid us; He does not scold us 
for lack of wisdom, as though we should have known better. He prom- 
ises to hear and to answer our prayers, and to do so liberally and 
generously. Our confidence in His promises comes as we look to Christ 
and see that His victory over sin, Satan, and hell is complete; that His 
victory becomes ours through faith, 1 John 5:4; that we by our 
sufferings are not supplementing His victory; that we are only being 
chastened for our own good. (Heb. 12:4-7) 

We want nothing short of total victory. This is ours in Christ for 
the asking. 


Milwaukee, Wis. HERBERT BERNER 
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LAETARE 2 Cor. 7:6-13 


(Special Accent. — The task of exegesis has been defined as “getting out of the 
sacred text what God has put into it.” This passage presents some special dif- 
ficulties for the preacher. St.Paul refers to a previous letter which he has 
written to the Corinthians (v.8). The International Critical Commentary 
(Scribner’s, 1915, p.220) does not think that this can possibly refer to 
1 Corinthians. There are parts of this epistle, however, which seem sharp enough 
to fit Paul’s description of his previous letter. Cf. 1 Cor.5:1-5. The preacher 
need not speculate recklessly and endlessly concerning a “lost letter” before he 
can interpret this text clearly and profitably for his people. St. Paul says enough 
to enable us to bring forth profound truths concerning Law and Gospel, sad- 
ness and joy, in the Christian heart and congregation. 2 Corinthians has special 
significance for the parish pastor. Here we see how words and situations bring 
about a rise and fall of feelings between pastor and people. Here is St. Paul 
the Apostle — no proud priest and prelate but a deeply concerned and humble 
spiritual father. He is alternately firm and tender, harsh and yielding, sad and 
joyful. Here we see the importance and the place of the “personal element” 
in the church. Paul is deeply thankful that his people have done the right thing 
at last. He rejoices in their renewed ties with him. The sermon on this text 
should be deeply spiritual, pastoral, personal. ) 


The Christian life is not all joy, strength, peace. We sometimes 
note in modern preaching an overemphasis on the bright and happy 
aspects of Christian life. Yet we have all experienced low spirits and 
dark days. Do sadness and joy both have their place? 


The Godly Grief 
I. The godly grief is a divine work of the Word of God (8,9) 


A. The Corinthians had been “made . . . sorry” by a previous letter 
of Paul. A harsh epistle had stated the Law in its fullness. Cf. 1 Cor. 
5:1-5. This hurt the Corinthians, yet Paul would have been remiss 
in his duty if he had not warned them. It was necessary for them 
to feel a godly grief, “so that you suffered no loss through us.” The 
duty of a watchman. (Ezek. 33:7-9) 


B. This was so difficult for Paul to do that he even regretted his 
action for a time. “... I did regret it.” 


C. Yet God Himself, working through Paul’s words, accomplished 
much good. This was not barren grief, for they were “grieved into 
repenting.” This was a blessed, “godly grief.” 


D. Are there parts and verses in the Bible which you prefer to 
skip? Are there sermons whose truths offend you? Do you ever turn 
away from applications of divine truths to your own life and cit 
cumstance? 
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E. Don’t turn away from hearing the Law and truth of God. Godly 
grief is worked by God Himself through the Word. Such grief does 
not end on a note of sorrow. 


Il. The godly grief produces repentance that leads to salvation (v.10) 


A. “Worldly grief produces death.” Biblical examples: Cain — “My 
punishment is greater than I can bear” (Gen. 4:13). Saul —“There- 
fore Saul took a sword and fell upon it” (1 Sam.31:4). Judas —he 
“repented.” Yet he “went and hanged himself” (Matt. 27:3, 5). 
Worldly grief and pain bring no good. 


B. Godly grief does not remain hopeless in sorrow and remorse. 
The Corinthian Christians are good examples of repentant sinners who 
trusted in Christ as Savior. (2 Cor. 1:5) 


C. Biblical examples of godly grief: David confessed, “I have 
sinned against the Lord,” yet he also believed Nathan’s word of for- 
giveness (2 Sam.12:13). Peter “went out and wept bitterly” (Matt. 
26:75), yet he came back to Christ at His call. Paul knew that he was 
“chief of sinners,” yet acknowledged Christ as Savior and Master. 
(1 Tim.1:15). When the Law has done its work, the Gospel must 
follow. 


D. There is only bitterness in sinful pleasure at the end (Prov. 
5:3,4). One who hears and follows Christ's call will have no regrets. 
Chere is joy and abiding satisfaction only in believing discipleship. 
(2 Cor. 4:16-18) 

E. Christians should recognize the blessings of godly sorrow. Law 
and Gospel. Sorrow before joy. When Christ is accepted by faith, 
there is real joy. “And ye now therefore have sorrow; but I will 
see you again, and your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh 
from you.” (John 16:22) 


Ill. The godly grief brings forth fruits in Christian life which pro- 
duce harmony and joy (vv.6,7; 11-13) 

A. The results of godly grief and faith start a chain reaction for 
good in the church. Paul was comforted by the coming of Titus, who 
in turn had been encouraged by the longing, mourning, and zeal of 
the Corinthians. 


B. Godly grief had produced marvelous qualities of heart and mind 


in the Corinthians. “. . . earnestness . . . eagerness to clear your- 
selves . . . indignation (at evil and the evildoers) ... alarm... 
longing . . . zeal... .” These are real powers at the deeper levels 
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of the inner life which shape man’s thoughts, words, and actions, 
A complete change for the better had come about. 


C. How often we ask: “Why is life like that? Why is one so cruel 
and selfish? What can be done with such a person?” No tricks of 
psychology will bring about a real change. Increased knowledge and 
wealth is not the answer. Improvement in the outward circumstances 
will not suffice. Only a new heart will really change a person “There- 
fore if anyone is in Christ, he is a new creation; the old has passed 
away, behold, the new has come.” (2 Cor.5:17 RSV) 


D. Here, then, is the real test of repentance and faith: Do your 
words and actions give evidence of the new man within? We are, 
indeed, saved by grace through faith in Christ. We must remember, 
however, that we shall be judged by our works, as evidence of faith, 
on the last, great Day. (Matt. 25:31-46) 


E. What about your thoughts, words, deeds? How about your con- 
duct at home, work, church, school? Does the love of Christ control 
you? (2 Cor.5:14,15) Has the godly grief aroused by the Law led 
you to Him who alone saves from guilt and power of sin? Or is your 
religion only superficial and on the surface? 

We are in the midst of the holy and penitential season of Lent. 
Don’t miss out on the purpose and blessings of the Passiontide. Hear 
the Law in all its awful severity and condemnation. Consider and 
confess your own sinful and lost condition. Recall what sin and the 
Law did to Jesus Christ. “Turn not from His griefs away.” Then 
Easter will bring its full joy. The Introit for Laetare will awaken 
a warm response in your own heart: “Rejoice ye with Jerusalem, and 
be glad with her, all ye that love her.” 


Chicago, Ill. JAMES G. MANZ 


ee 1 PETER 1:17-25 


(Purpose: To impress on the hearer that our spiritual problem ordinarily is not 
that we do not know but that we do not depend and trust as we should and 
do not draw the intended and practical implication. We know Christ died for 
us, but we do not always trust in this fact nor realize the power it gives us to 
love others. Of special incidental interest is Peter’s reiteration of what he 
learned in his great experience with Cornelius (Acts 10:34) — “without re- 
spect of persons.” ) 


The problem in a proper and wholesome observance of Lent is not 
so much the capturing of a mood as the recognizing of two facts. 
The first is the dirtiness, the baseness, and the viciousness of sin and 
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all the havoc it can work in hearts where it is unrepressed (Judas) 
and even where it is opposed (Peter). The second is the greatness of 
God's love and majestic holiness which brought Jesus Christ to earth to 
die a criminal’s death and to suffer the pains of the damned. Though 
Sundays are traditionally not considered part of Lent, we cannot get 
away from the spirit of Lent even then. Nor do we want to. We 
stand deep in Lent now. We tread the holy, well-worn paths once 
more and draw strength and new hope from the familiar sights along 
the way. But, in another sense, a Christian always stands deep in Lent. 
It is the perspective in which he views his whole life. In fact, his 
view is even more comprehensive, for he sees also Easter, Christmas, 
and Pentecost. For the two facts with which we are concerned and 
the historical incidents of tragedy and triumph involved are as familiar 
to him as the story of his own life. It is not that all this is new to 
him. It is rather that the meaning and implication of it all need to 
be refreshed and dwelt upon. 
Ye Know 


I. That ye were not redeemed with corruptible things (vv. 17-20) 

A, From eternity God had determined to do even this to save you. 
(V.20) 

B. Your salvation is not cheap. How dare we trifle with it, risk 
it for a bauble, desert it in a frivolous search for pleasure. (Cf. Is. 
52:3 ff.) 

C. You are saved by the blood of Christ. (V.19, cf. Lev. 3:7 ff; 
4:32 ff.; 1 John 1:7, 29) 

D. Put your trust only in Jesus. Nothing else will save you. God 
is no respecter of persons. (V.17; cf. Acts 10:34) 

Il. That God raised Jesus from the dead and will raise you (v.21) 


A. You say you know God actually did this for you. You do not 
need to pretend to forget it just because it is Lent. It makes the mean- 
ing of Lent clearer. 


B. Your faith in the suffering Savior is vindicated by His resur- 
rection. (Cf. Rom. 10:9, 10) 


C. The pitiful, bloody Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews, is the 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, Judge of all, Ruler of heaven and earth. 
Ill. That being born again you are to love one another (vv. 22-25) 


A. You know this, too, but to some it does not seem to belong in 
the same category with the other truths. If you know the truths about 
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Jesus’ suffering and resurrection, I challenge you to show it by love to 
others. 


B. It must be such love as God has for you—with a pure heart, 
fervently. (V.22) 


C. You are capable of identifiable, unremitting love of the brethren, 
not by temperament, indeed, or even by ambition, but by the power 
of God, which is in you since you were born again. (V.23) 


D. Does this seem a-trifling result to look for from what Jesus did? 
It is no trifling thought. Without Jesus you are not capable of such 
love. 


You know what Jesus suffered, and you know how God raised Him 
to glory. Show that this gives you confidence and power — by loving 
as He did. Show it now, in flesh-and-blood actions. 


Fairbanks, Alaska OMAR STUENKEL 


PALM SUNDAY HEB. 12:1-6 


(The following outline presupposes that a class of catechumens will be re- 
ceived into communicant membership in the congregation by the rite of 
confirmation. ) 


In your solemn vow of confirmation you are setting for yourselves 
the goal of a life of faith and service to your Lord. You are setting 
this goal because you are the children of God and have learned about 
the way of salvation. The knowledge of what God in His grace has 
done for you has established you in your Christian faith. This goal 
will affect your outlook on life and your sense of values. 

On this day of your confirmation I am going to speak to you about 
this goal, specifically about 


Traveling Toward the Goal Successfully 


I. Be assured of the great throng of fellow Christians that surround 
you 
A. The temptation that you will think you are alone will come 
to you as you travel toward your goal of Christian faith and service. 
Mass opinion would seem to be against you. You may want to be with 
the crowd. 


B. But you are not alone. A great cloud of witnesses compass you 
about (v.1a). There are many who have borne witness to the truth- 
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fulness of your faith (ch.11). Take courage from the many faithful 
Christians who are traveling with you toward the goal. 

Do not give up the true faith for one that may be seemingly 
opular.— Take care that you keep with this throng of fellow Chris- 
tians. The Lord wants us to be social individuals, but He also wants 
us to keep company with those who are traveling toward the same goal. 


Il. Lay aside every weight of sin that besets us 


A. The constant danger besetting us is the opinion that we can 
take part in the sins of the world and keep our own favorite sins 
and still reach the goal before us. Many a young man and woman 
who vowed to serve the Lord in faith and godliness never attained 
the goal because they kept the weight of sin about them. 


B. Remember to lay aside every weight of sin (v.1b). We can- 
not carry the burden of sin and hope to win the race, even as the 
runner in the race cannot hope to win that race if he carries a heavy 
load. While it is true that as long as we are in this life, we shall be 
guilty of sins, yet we must put away our sins. 


Ill. Look unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of our faith 


A. As you realize by this time, you will need help in traveling 
toward the goal. Of ourselves we cannot overcome the temptations 
and put aside the weight of sin about us. 


B. We have help when we look to Jesus, who (1) by His life and 
by His death is the Author of our salvation and by His resurrection 
from the dead has given us a finished salvation (v.2.a) and (2) is also 
an Example for us as we travel toward the goal. (V.2b) 


C. We look to Jesus through a faithful use of the Word and Sacra- 
ment. Example: The wood of this lectern was once a part of a living 
tree and had the ability to heal itself, to grow and live. Separated 
from its roots and from the tree, that wood is dead, unable to heal the 
mars it suffers. This is a picture of one separated from Christ. To travel 
toward the goal successfully we must look to Jesus, the Author and 
Finisher of our faith. 


IV. Submit to the chastenings of the Lord 


A. You, the members of the confirmation class, are happy today. 
You are experiencing the joy of your faith. Because the Lord has 
given many promises regarding our physical welfare, you and I might 

/ o oO / 
expect that we shall have no troubles and sorrows but only happiness 
in the future. Experience does not agree with such an expectation. 


XUME 
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Troubles do come, and with them many temptations to give up a life 
of faith and service. 

B. As we resist sin “unto blood” (v.4), remember that “whom the 
Lord loveth, He chasteneth” (vv.5,6). When we receive chastening 
from the Lord, He is dealing with us, as His children, according to 
His love. Trouble and adversity are not a sign that God has forsaken 
His children but a proof that He is thinking of them in a special way. 
Example: Famous dog trainer was displaying his kennels. Some dogs 
were under strict discipline — these were the prize dogs. Others were 
free to run without discipline—these were to be sold as mongrels 
or to be given away. 

C. Therefore with a firm trust in His promises and in His love 
submit to the chastening of the Lord. 

Joseph in the Old Testament is a good example in these ways as 
he traveled toward the goal successfully. Amen. 

Springfield, Ill. LEWIs C. NIEMOELLER 


MAUNDY THURSDAY 1 Cor. 10:16, 17 

An old farmer had seven sons who often quarreled with one another. 
When he was lying on his deathbed, he called them to his side and 
handed each one a stick with the request that they break it. This they 
did easily. Then the father tied seven other sticks together and 
handed them to each son with the request that he try to break the 
entire bundle. Each tried his muscles, but all their efforts failed. Then 
the father said, “My sons, I want you to remember this lesson after 
I am gone. As it is with these sticks, so it is with you. If you stick 
together, living in peace and harmony, you will be strong. If you 
permit strife to divide you, you will be like the individual broken 
sticks lying before you.” When our Lord Jesus gathered with His dis- 
ciples in the Upper Room for the last time, He was mindful of their 
strife with one another over who would be greatest in the kingdom of 
God. He was mindful of the strife which would come among His 
followers in the church which He came to establish. He was mindful 
of the strife between men and God before and after His time on earth. 
Therefore He prayed for unity between God and believers and for 
unity among the believers (John 17:20,21). Then He did something 
more to maintain this unity by instituting Holy Communion as a power- 
ful force tying true believers to Himself and to one another. He 
directed His followers of all time to use this sacrament frequently, 
that He might be at work to create and continue: 
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The Powerful Union in Communion 
There are three aspects to this union: 


|. The first is the mysterious union of Christ Himself with the elements 
of bread and wine (v.10) 


A. The word “communion” has various meanings —a closely knit 
fellowship between two people or things, an intimate association of two 
forces, a sharing of two things in each other, a joint participation in 
an inseparable union. 


B. Two contradictory things cannot be fused —oil and water, holy 
and unholy. See 2 Cor. 6:14. 


C. The text speaks of intimate joining of bread and body, of wine 
and blood. 


D. Let the mystery of this union stand as it reads. We cannot 
completely understand “in, with, and under,” but we can firmly believe 
in the real presence. 


E. Our fathers called this “the visible Gospel.” You see bread and 
wine. The body and blood are invisible, but just as really present as 
the elements you see. “This is My body.” “This is the New Testa- 
ment in My blood.” 


F. It is thrilling to think of the Communion celebrations all over the 
world this day, with Christ mysteriously at work to place His body 
and blood into the elements of bread and wine. 


Il. Christ also unites Himself to us through Holy Communion 


A. Some have called this “the edible Gospel.” He feeds us with His 
body and blood. We receive His promises not only through ears and 
eyes but through the mouth. 


B. What a powerful assurance of the forgiveness of sins! What 
a reinforcement of the promises in His Word! We can almost hear 
Him say, “Once I died for you.” 


C. This union is possible only on a spiritual plane. We become 
part of Him. He dwells in us, and we in Him. 


D. By Baptism we “put on” Christ. In Holy Communion we take 
His body and blood into ourselves. 


E. His promises mean something. “Lo, I am with you alway.” 
“He that abideth in Me and I in Him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit.” “Christ liveth in me.” 
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III. There is also a union between each of us and all fellow believer; horror. 
(v.17) Someo 
A. I am not alone. Christ here unites me in intimate fellowship peags Je 
with those who believe. Phillips: “The very fact that we all share This . 
one bread makes us all one body.” cashins 
B. Christ is the Head. We are the members of the body. (Eph. IL. Bec 
4:15-16; 1 Cor. 12:18) a4 
C. The unity of believers is a very real thing in Communion. As you died ie 
see others go to the altar, you can say, “That person and I are one, st 
for the same Christ has entered into each of us.” Whate 
D. We are interrelated and interdependent. Through frequent Com- Then s 
munion, Christ unites us as a congregation. There is no place for in Hin 
petty jealousies, anger, or other separating influences at the Com- did we 
munion table. agony? 
E. He also unites us with other congregations and other believers carpet,’ 
throughout the world. What a powerful and extensive force for unity! centurii 
One word of warning must be sounded (1 Cor. 11:29). It is pos- died be 
sible to receive Communion to one’s detriment when a spiritual condi- B. A 
tion exists which is harmful (unbelief, lack of repentance, lack of alone — 
knowledge, unwillingness to amend, etc.). Sugar is a gift of God. death a 
To a diabetic it is detrimental. There is nothing wrong with the sugar, CG 
only man’s condition. If we allow a spiritual condition to remain in for thie 
us that thwarts the unifying power of God, we have only ourselves to Can't b 
blame. He invites us: Come with true faith. Come with heartfelt Judgme 
repentance. Come with full knowledge of God’s power. Come with 
firm resolve to amend. Come for the blessing of the powerful union IIL Be 
in Communion. (v. 
Baltimore, Md. GEORGE H. SOMMERMEYER AL 
iam aia the see 
GOOD FRIDAY sowing 
2 Cor. 5:12-21 glorifiec 
What are the days we call good? Days of happiness, days when all necessat 
goes well and our path is a soft carpet of roses, days when it's just No bur 
plain great to be alive. Day when Jesus died is called Good Friday. B. It 
oid the “good”? Nothing in that day but cruelty, suffering, and death! ing,” sc 
ad It Was a Good Friday nen 
I. Because One died for all (v.14) into hea 
Wages that Master Sin pays for all our willing and unwilling loyalty C. It 
and service to him is death —the death of hell's God-forsakeness and just “sp: 
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horror. That’s the check we earn for our service to the “boss,” to sin. 
Someone had to pick up and cash that check of death. That someone 
was Jesus, who “died for all,” who tasted death for us (Heb. 2:9). 
This is what Good Friday was all about. Jesus was picking up and 
cashing the check of death, the death of hell, for us. 


Il. Because all of us died on that day (v.14) 


A. Do you know that you were dead before you were born? You 
died in Jesus. It is as if God had taken all humanity, had wrapped 
it in a big bundle, and had crammed it into Christ. What’s the result? 
Whatever Jesus was and did, we were and did! Was He perfect? 
Then so were we—in Him! (Cf. v.21: “the righteousness of God 
in Him!”) Did He down and defeat the devil at every turn? Then 
did we—in Him! Did He die the death of hell with all its fiery 
agony? Then did we—in Him! By your Baptism, as on a “magic 
carpet,’ says Paul (Rom.6), God whisked you back through the 
centuries and then put you in the dead Jesus on the cross. Yes, you 
died before you were born. You died in Jesus. 


B. Although you actually and really died when He expired, He 
alone — and not you — suffered the hellish agony that went with that 
death as the punishment for your sins. 


C. God doesn’t punish twice. You can’t execute a criminal twice 
for his crimes. You were already executed in Christ for your sins. 
Can't be executed again—neither at your death nor on the Day of 
Judgment. Therefore why be afraid of either? 


Ill. Because His death was the necessary step to His resurrection 
(v.15: “and rose again”; cf. 1 Cor. 15:35-44) 


A. Does the farmer harvest a crop in the fall without first sowing 
the seeds in the spring? No sowing, no new plant. Therefore, no 
sowing of body in soil of grave, no new plant; no resurrected and 
glorified body! Burial just sowing of dormant seed; absolutely as 
necessary as planting seed in the soil. No sowing, no new plant! 
No burial, no new body! 


B. It worked that way with Christ. Good Friday was “spring sow- 
ing,” so to speak. Easter was “fall harvest.” New plant of Christ's 
resurrected body sprang from ground of His grave ready to be harvested 
into heaven. 


C. It will work that way with us. Our death day, our Good Friday, 
just “spring sowing,” just putting dormant seed of our body into grave. 


XUN 
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As it was with Jesus, so it will be with us. We, too, shall have our 
Easter when the new plant of our revived and glorified body will : 
shoot up from our tomb. Ww 
out t 
IV. Because His death brings us life (v.15) of th 
Remember how the Passover lamb’s death brought life to the 
Israelites? So Jesus, God’s New Testament Lamb, brings us life by ne 
His death. For by His dying the angel of eternal death is forced to 
pass over us. Can’t come down to devour us. 
I. No 
V. Because this death brings you and God together again (vv. 18,19) A 
A. The apartness of sin! God drove our first parents from Paradise faith 
and set the angel with fiery, revolving sword to guard the door. 1:4). 
A symbol for the separation of sin! placec 
B. The reconciling death! When life went away from Jesus on ini 
the cross, when He and life became separated in death, God and we Is. 53; 
came together again. When Jesus and life came together again on B. | 
Easter, we became forever separated from our sins and are now Christ 
united with God in life and death. thorov 
a chu: 
VI. Because God made Christ our badness (v.21) the Be 
Please notice: Paul doesn’t say, “God made Christ a sémner!” No, som 
he says, “God made Christ sin!” Didn’t just make Jesus one sinner, 1am 
but all the sins of all men rolled into one person. How God hates sin! wang 
How God curses sin— with His wrath that abandons the sinner in C 
hell’s fiery forsakenness. That hate and curse were Christ's on Gol- _ . 
gotha — for us! — . 
i misera 
VII. Therefore of the 
else wi 
A. You are dedicated (v.15). Dedicated to the One who died and Gospe 
rose for you. Even as baptismal font is dedicated —set aside only for 
use of baptisms and not washing of clothes or dishes so you are set Il. No 
aside only for use of your Savior-Lord to do His will. A. ( 
B. You are different (v.17). You're new! (1) Before, hell-bound; longer 
now, heaven-bound; (2) before, goal was to get, grab, and hold; now Thy 
goal is to give of self, time, and goods for others; (3) before, self- Christ 
glorification; now self-mortification. me 
= the ton 
Now do you see why the Friday on which Christ died is called Good? He pai 
Richmond Heights, Mo. HERBERT E. HOHENSTEIN for you 
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EASTER SUNDAY 1 Cor. 15:12:20 


What a difference a day makes! Can you conceive of a world with- 
out the resurrection or of a church without the resurrection? Think 
of the disciples before and after. Think of your own sins, your own 
fears, your own griefs, your own death — without Easter. This is what 
Paul was thinking of when he penned this chapter and text to under- 
score the Easter angel’s message: 


Now Is Christ Risen! 
I. Now is Christ risen! This is the foundation of our faith 


A. The Christian faith is sealed by the resurrection of Jesus. Our 
faith is fixed to a living Christ, none less than the Son of God (Rom. 
1:4). The resurrection asserts that faith is not misplaced when it is 
placed in Him. Without this resurrection all the great texts of Scrip- 
ture are empty and void. See 1 Tim.1:15; John 1:29; 2 Cor.5:21; 
Is.53; 1 John 1:7. His whole redeeming mission is a failure (v.17). 


B. The Christian Church is built on the foundation of a living 
Christ. Could you picture the church without Easter—a downcast, 
thoroughly routed band of disciples; dejected, sorrowful women; 
a church cowering and fearful, locked behind closed doors? Could 
the Book of Acts have been written without Easter? Can the church 
today, too often apologetic, too often relaxed, too often fearful, justify 
her fears, inertia, and cowardice in the face of the fact of the resur- 
rection? 

C. Our Christian Gospel rests on the foundation of a living Christ 
(vv. 14,15). We have no Gospel without it. We are speechless in the 
face of calamity, comfortless in the hour of death, of all men most 
miserable under the weight of sin’s chain — except there be the Gospel 
of the resurrection. We preach Christ Crucified —and risen again — 
else we have no excuse for preaching. This is the good news of our 
Gospel. 


Il. Now is Christ risen! This is the foundation of our hope 


A. Our resurrected Lord is the world’s justification. We are no 
longer in sin (v.17). The empty tomb proclaims to all the world, 
‘Thy sins are forgiven thee” (objective justification). At Calvary 
Christ paid for all. We cannot conceive of the weight and woe of 
a world’s iniquity, but this massive burden could not contain Him in 
the tomb. The world’s sin was not sufficient to bury Him there forever. 
He paid the price. He conquered all. He rolled the stone away — 
for you! (Romans 4:25) 
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B. His resurrection is the promise of our own! (John 11:25; John 
17:24; John 14:1-6,19) The universal enemy, death, is met and de. 
feated by the universal Savior, Jesus. His Gospel today must be in 
words that sound the tread of the Conqueror. There is no more death, 
for He has abolished death and brought life to light. This is our 
hope — when we peer into the dark, foreboding grave of a loved one; 
when we confront the enemy ourselves. (Vv. 18,19) 


C. His resurrection is the purpose of human life. The Christian life 
is joy-filled, purposeful, determined, hopeful, optimistic, even when 
scanning world headlines (v.19). This is true, for 


Ill. Now is Christ risen — this is the foundation of our love 


A. We are risen with Him—crucified with Christ, nevertheless 
alive; yet not we, but Christ who lives in us. As He was raised up 
from the dead, even so we also should walk in newness of life, in love 
for Him and for all His redeemed. 


B. We are working for Him. Our love is especially concerned 
with heralding this resurrection Gospel! We want you through the 
Spirit in this Gospel to possess the faith of the living Lord, the hope 
of the resurrection, the peace of forgiveness, and love for the lost. 
We want all the world to possess it. Love calls us to action. Come, 
see the place where they laid Him; He is not here! He is risen! Go! 
Tell! 

What a difference this day makes. Has it made a difference in you? 
Faith, hope, and love find firm foundation in Christ, for now is Christ 
risen! 


St. Louis, Mo. A. F. WEDEL 
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Statement on Scripture 


In December 1956 the convention of the Synodical Conference cre- 
ated a joint committee composed of the standing committees on doc- 
trinal unity in the several synods. This joint committee was instructed 
to deal with the controversies and difficulties that have been agitating 
the Synodical Conference for many years. It was resolved “that as the 
Union Committees of member synods reach agreement in the con- 
troversial issues, they draw up a common doctrinal statement to serve 
the Synodical Conference.” (Proceedings, 1956, p. 145) 

The joint committee adopted the following premises for drawing 
up a common doctrinal statement: 

1. that in drawing up a joint confession we proceed from the 
conviction, born of faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, that Scripture 
is the absolute and final authority on all matters on which it speaks 
and that through Scripture God speaks clearly to us on all matters 
of faith and life; 

2. that we declare our willingness without equivocation and 
evasion to come to grips with all the issues that have arisen 
between us; 

3. that we declare our firm intention to expose and condemn all 
matters contrary to the Word of God in doctrine and life with the 
purpose of removing what is not in keeping with the Word of God; 

4. That in this connection, and for the foregoing reasons, we 
declare our conviction that a joint doctrinal statement needs to aim 
at nothing less than full agreement in all matters of doctrine and 
in practice which is based on such doctrine. 


The joint committee hopes eventually to develop a precise state- 
ment on the doctrinal position of the Synodical Conference. To make 
a beginning, the doctrine of Scripture was examined, and a statement 
reflecting the consensus achieved was produced. This statement was 
officially adopted at the convention of the Synodical Conference, as- 
sembled in Lakewood, Ohio, August 5—8, 1958, and is now to be 
submitted to the member synods for final action. 

Some news reports on this document did not reflect its full meaning 
and intent. The complete text is therefore made available here. 


HERBERT J. A. BOUMAN, Secretary 
135 
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STATEMENT ON SCRIPTURE ADOPTED BY THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
OF THE SYNODICAL CONFERENCE 
(Final Revision October 15, 1958) 


I. Introduction 


God reveals Himself to men primarily through His incarnate Son, 
whom He attests and presents to His church through Scripture. The 
purpose of Scripture is to proclaim Christ as the Savior of sinners 
(John 5:39, 46; Acts 10:43). All Scripture is written because of 
Christ and has a connection with the revelation of God in Christ, some 
passages directly, some more remotely. Every word of Scripture is 
therefore an organic part of the Scripture’s witness to Christ. And 
Scripture is the complete message of God to sinners. By it man is freed 
from carnal security and self-righteousness, is delivered from despair, 
and regains by faith the lost image of God. (Gal. 3:26; cf. 4:31; James 
1:18; 1 Peter 1:23; John 8:31-32) 

We reject the idea that the natural knowledge of God is sufficient to 
salvation or useful beyond the use made of it in Scripture (Rom. 1:20; 
2:1; 2:14-16; Acts 17:22-23). The revelation of God in nature and 
conscience is insufficient for salvation because man by reason of his 
fall is so constituted that he persistently perverts and distorts the 
revelation given to him by God and refuses to acknowledge or to 
submit to the God who thus reveals Himself. And man pursuing this 
perverted course is either led to feel secure in his self-righteousness or 
is driven to despair. 

We reject the idea that tradition is a source of revelation. (Cf. Matt. 
15:3-6; Col. 2:8) 

We reject the idea that other new sources or norms of divine revela- 
tion besides Scripture are to be expected. (Heb. 1:1-2; Matt. 28:19-20; 
Gal. 1:8-9) 

Il. The Inspiration of Scripture 


We believe and teach that all Scripture (that is, all the canonical 
books of the Old and New Testaments) is given by inspiration of 
God and is in its entirety, in its parts, and in its very words inspired 
by the Holy Spirit. God revealed Himself personally and directly to 
such men as Adam, Abraham, Moses, and the prophets. Some of these 
He called to transmit His message to men orally or in writing. Their 
message was thus not their own, but God’s Word. They were moved 
by the Holy Spirit, so that He is the true Author of their every word. 
Inspiration means, then, that mighty act of God whereby He spoke His 
Word in the words of men and made them the effective and final 
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vehicle of His revelation. Hence these words do not merely inform us 
concerning God's past action; they also convey God's action now. 
(1 Thess. 2:13; 2 Peter 1:19-21; 2 Tim. 3:15-17; 1 Cor. 2:13; Jer. 
23:29; Rom. 1:16-17) 

In giving men His message by inspiration God had men express 
His Word in their own language (Hebrew, Aramaic, or Greek) and 
in their own style (personal, historical, poetic, oratorical). (Cf. the 
superscription on the cross, Matt.27:37; Mark 15:26; Luke 23:38; 
John 19:19-20.) Thus the holy writers felt personally responsible for 
every word they wrote (cf. 2 Cor.7:8), while they at the same time 
knew that their words were given by the Holy Spirit. (1 Cor. 2:12-13) 

We reject as a distortion of the true conception of verbal inspiration 
any idea which makes the act of inspiration a mere mechanical dicta- 
tion. 

We condemn and reject any and all teachings and statements that 
would limit the inerrancy and sufficiency of Scripture or that deny the 
divine authorship of certain portions of Scripture. Inspiration applies 
not only to such statements as speak directly of Christ but also to such 
as May seem very remote (e.g., in the field of history, geography, and 
nature). For since God is the Lord of history and has revealed Himself 
by acts in history and has in the Person of His Son actually entered 
into man’s history, the historical framework in which the Gospel 
message is set becomes an essential part of the inspired Word just as 
much as the spiritual truths revealed in it. 

We reject the idea that verbal inspiration is called into question 
by accidents in the transmission of the text and the resultant variants 
in the manuscripts. Inspiration pertains in the first instance to the 
original autographs of Scripture. But by His gracious providence God 
has given us such a fullness and variety of witnesses to the original 
text that Christian scholarship reproduces it with great fidelity. God 
has so watched over the transmission of the text that the variant 
readings nowhere affect the doctrines of Scripture. We gratefully 
acknowledge also that translations of Scripture, though not under 

articular inspiration, are by God's providential care adequate vehicles 
of His revelation in the inspired Word. (Heb.2:3; 1 Peter 1:25; 
Mark 13:31; John 17:20; Matt. 28:19-20) 


Ill. The Authority of Scripture 


We believe and teach that God has given us His Holy Scripture 
to make us wise unto salvation through faith in Christ Jesus (2 Tim. 
3:13-17). We therefore confess Scripture to be the only, but all- 
sufficient foundation of our faith, the source of all our teachings, the 
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norm of our conduct in life, and the infallible authority in all matters as sp 
with which it deals. (Luke 16:29-31; Deut. 4:2; 13:1-5; Is.8:20; Acts bolic 
26:22; John 10:35) it mu 
We believe and teach that where Scripture has not spoken decisively spoke 
or is silent, differences of opinion may be held without violating Scrip- and si 
ture or breaking the bonds of fellowship. Such matters fall into the ing t 
area called open questions. Scripture itself must determine which 2 Tin 
questions are to be considered as open. The term “open questions” may Sin 
legitimately be used where the Scripture language leaves open the Holy 
precise scope of a passage or where linguistic, textual, or historical Testar 
problems make the perception of the intended sense difficult. But unity 
where Scripture has spoken, there God has spoken, whether it be on ments 
a central dogma or on a peripheral point; where Scripture has not sundry 
spoken, the matter must forever remain open. (1 Peter 4:11; Jer. by the 
23:22-23) Since 
Scripture being the Word of God, it carries its own authority in decisi 
itself and does not receive it by the approbation of the church. The the m 
Canon, that is, that collection of books which is the authority for the ing of 
church, is not the creation of the church. Rather, the Canon has, by Sine 
a quiet historical process which took place in the worship life of the Word 
church, imposed itself upon the church by virtue of its own divine of Scr 
authority. passag 
IV. The Interpretation of Scripture makes 

Since Scripture is God’s Word, the interpretation of Scripture should as the 
not be regarded as merely or primarily an intellectual task. The true words 
meaning of Scripture becomes clear for man in a given situation, not We 
merely by a scrupulous study of Scripture and a careful analysis of the of Go 
facts at issue, but rather by approaching Scripture in a spirit of deeds | 
repentance and faith which makes men obedient sons of God, who must t 
hear Scripture when it speaks as Law in all the rigidity of the Law, _ 
and when it speaks as Gospel, in all the unconditional grace of the phoric. 


Gospel. (2 Cor.4:3-4; 2 Tim.3:16-17; Gal. 2:5; 5:3,6) 

Scripture alone is to interpret Scripture. The hermeneutical rule 
that Scripture must be interpreted according to the rule, or the analogy, 
of faith means that the clear passages of Scripture, not any theological 
system or dogmatical summary of Bible doctrine, are to determine the 
interpretation. Seemingly obscure passages must not be interpreted so 
as to pervert or contradict clear passages. This means that every state- 
ment of Scripture must be understood in its native sense, according to 
grammar, context, and linguistic usage of the time. Where Scripture 
speaks historically, as for example in Gen. 1—3, it must be understood 
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as speaking of literal, historical facts. Where Scripture speaks sym- 
bolically, metaphorically, or metonymically, as for example in Rev. 20, 
it must be interpreted on these its own terms. Furthermore, since God 
spoke in the common language of men, expressions such as sunrise 
and sunset, the corners of the earth, etc., must not be viewed as intend- 
ing to convey scientific information. (Ps. 119:105; 2 Peter 1:19; 
2 Tim, 3215) 

Since the same God speaks by the same creative energy of the same 
Holy Spirit throughout Scripture, the Old Testament and the New 
Testament are to be viewed as constituting an organic unity. This 
unity is to be understood, not as a simple equation of the two Testa- 
ments with each other but in the sense of Heb. 1:1-2: “God, who at 
sundry times and in divers manners spake in time past unto the fathers 
by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by His Son.” 
Since the New Testament is the culminating revelation of God, it is 
decisive in determining the relation between the two Testaments and 
the meaning of the Old Testament prophecies in particular; the mean- 
ing of a prophecy becomes known in full only from its fulfillment. 

Since Scripture is in all its parts and in all its words the inspired 
Word of God, we reject and condemn any use of the phrase “totality 
of Scripture” which tends to abridge or annul the force of any clear 
passage of Scripture. Similarly we reject the use of any phrase which 
makes room for the idea that the Scripture as a whole may be regarded 
as the Word of God, though it in many details is regarded as only the 
words of men. 

We reject and condemn “demythologizing” as a denial of the Word 
of God. Where Scripture records as historical facts those events and 
deeds which far surpass the ordinary experience of men, that record 
must be understood literally, as a record of facts; the miraculous and 
mysterious may not be dismissed as intended to have only a meta- 
phorical or symbolical meaning. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN CYPRUS 


Theology Today (October 1958) points out that the Greek Catholic 
Church cannot establish its innocence of the civil violence in Cyprus 
despite its request to the W.C.C. for prayers to find a “rapid, just, and 
peaceful settlement.” The W. C. C. at Geneva promised the Arch. 
bishop of Athens to grant his petition. Upon this, however, the writer 
in Theology Today comments: “There is no record that at any time 
since violence first began on Cyprus the Greek Church or any of its 
leaders has spoken against the use of murder as a political weapon. 
Death and grave injury have come to Turkish policemen, whose duties 
were ordinary police duties and in no way political, by the action of 
Greek Cypriots, but the Archbishop was silent and the Church was silent. 
It is only the violence and death that the Greek Cypriots have at last 
(after several years) called down upon themselves that the Churches 
of the world are to pray about.” Upon the petition of Bishop An- 
thimos, the acting ethnarch of Cyprus, that the W. C. C. “use its high 
influence so that an end may be put to this unbearable situation,” the 
writer comments: “The bishop himself is claimed by the British to 
be actively implicated in the Greek Cypriot campaign of bushwhacking 
which has persisted for so long. It is only Turkish bushwhacking which 
he finds ‘unbearable.’ There would have been a great deal more sym- 
pathy for these appeals by Christian men to Christian men if those 
who made the appeals had at any time in recent years responded to 
the pleadings of Christian men that they publicly deplore the long 
succession of murders and attempted murders carried out by their fol- 
lowers. Their blunt refusal to do so has identified them with the acts 
which brought about a state of virtual civil war in Cyprus.” The writer 
closes with the remark that the archbishops in more ways than one 
are “all mixed up.” JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


DEMYTHOLOGIZING THE NEW TESTAMENT 

Under this general heading the Catholic Biblical Quarterly (Oc- 
tober 1958) offers a summary of an article by J. A. O'Flynn, “New 
Testament and Mythology,” on the subject, which appeared in the 
Irish Theological Quarterly (24, 1—12; 109—121). To Protestants 
the summary is interesting because it points out the Roman Catholic 
view of Bultmann’s method. We read: 

For Bultmann God's saving act, the “Christ-event,” centers around the 

Cross and Resurrection. B. distinguishes the bare historic fact of 
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the Cross (historisches Ereignis) from its geschichtliches and escha- 
tologisches aspect, whereby it becomes for men an _ ever-present 
reality, a salvation-event, mediating to the believer God’s liberating 
judgment. This saving significance of the Cross lies beyond the 
: reach of rational proof and objective demonstration, and thus of 
ot criticism; it is contained solely in the preaching of the Word of God, 
~ confronting the individual with the challenge to decide for or 
nd against it, to accept or reject. Hence for the old “mythical” cate- 
ch- gories of redeeming sacrifice, ransom, satisfaction, etc., we must 
ter substitute the idea of encounter, confrontation, and decision. How 
me exactly does the Cross as preached mediate saving virtue to us? 
its “The Cross, properly understood, . . . reveals to us at once the full 
On. extent of our fallen condition as sinners subject to the powers 
ies of the world and our utter incapacity to rise above that condition 
of by reliance merely on our powers; to that extent it is a judgment 

of condemnation. . . . But it is also a liberating judgment because 
nt. ‘ 

. it also makes known that what we cannot do for ourselves God 
ast does for us when, in the encounter with the Christian message, the 
hes believer takes the decision to throw himself open to the love of 
\n- God” (pp. 10—12). The Resurrection is intimately linked with 
igh the Cross in the saving message of preaching — not as a historical 
the miraculous proof of the virtue of the Cross, but simply as the 
to expression of its significance, viz., Christ's death is not to be con- 
ing sidered as a mere ordinary human death, but as God's liberating 
ich judgment on the world, depriving death of its power. 

m- For B. the Resurrection is not a historical event; its place in the Chris- 
ose tian message is to present the Cross of Christ as the salvation-event, 
to not merely a condemnatory, but also a liberating, judgment. To the 
ong same eschatological salvation-event pertain the word of preaching, 
fol- the apostolic preacher, even the Church in which the word is pro- 
i claimed. Faith rests on no signs; it is muda fides, a heroic decision 
ve to appropriate the salvation-event, God’s approach to man by Christ. 
we B.'s views, for all that they impoverish the Christian message, have 

aroused wide interest, partly because his intentions are good, partly 
“ because the problems he raises are important, viz., the nature of 

divine revelation and its relation to history. Yet Protestant reaction 
Oc. generally has been unfavorable; demythologizing is a threat to the 
toy basic salvation facts of the NT kerygma. Though B. regards the 

actual problem of the notion of myth as secondary, his choice of the 
the term is unfortunate: {the} NT uses mythos to denote speculations 
we out of harmony with sound doctrine. The problem of so-called 
olic “mythical elements” in Scripture is nothing new for Catholic scholar- 

ship; due attention to the “analogy of being” and analogical language 
e generally, makes the alleged incompatibility of the NT presentation 
yf with modern man’s outlook much less formidable. Though B. does 
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not, as some allege, deny all objective reality to the divine 

intervention in Christ, his postulate that “the Christian Easter faith 

is not interested in the historical question” is completely contrary 
to NT evidence; his exegesis is often quite arbitrary, governed 
as it is by the postulates of his system. 

The summary closes with a statement which to Lutherans does not 
make sense since to them saving faith rests upon the objective Gospel 
promises. We read: “However, his demythologizing is essentially 
linked with the Reformers’ theology —a ‘requirement of faith itself’; 
the crisis provoked by him in Protestant theology is insoluble on the 
principles of that theology.” JOHN THEODORE MUELLER 


“AN ANSWER TO PETER BRUNNER” 


Under this heading Hans Asmussen, in the Evangelisch-Lutherische 
Kirchenzeitung (Nov. 15, 1958), replies to Brunner’s sharp criticism 
of the composite volume Katholische Reformation (cf. CTM, Dec, 
1958), of which Asmussen was one of the authors. According to As- 
mussen, Brunner failed to grasp some of the important points made 
in that book; for instance, when he speaks of the need of a mere 
reform in the case of the Roman Catholic Church but of the need 
of a reformation in the case of the Lutheran Church. Asmussen takes 
occasion to express his preference for the Roman Catholic Church to 
most of the churches in the World Council of Churches by enumerating 
the following points: the real presence in Holy Communion, the office 
of the ministry, and the efficacy of the Word and the liturgy (ritws), in 
all of which he believes the Roman Catholic Church to be closer to 
the Lutheran than are most of the churches in the World Council of 
Churches. In the latter he senses a concentration of antichristianity 
in conflict with Article XVII of the Augsburg Confession. This moves 
him to say: “Why should I deny that I am drawn thither, where one 
is not ashamed of the martyrs?” He regards the differences between 
himself and Brunner sufficiently important to call for a discussion 
face to face. 

The most important question is: How close is Rome to the Lv- 
theran Church with respect to the doctrine of justification by faith? 
Where this question is ignored nothing else matters. L. W. Spritz 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM NATIONAL LUTHERAN COUNCIL 


Turku, Finland. — The Church Assembly, legislative organ of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland, postponed action here on the 
knotty problem of admitting women to the ministry. By a vote of 75 
to 45, delegates to the quinquennial conference recommitted the issue 
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to a speciai committee for further study and report to the church’s 
next assembly in 1963. The committee has been studying the ques- 
tion for the past five years. 

Expressing its opposition to placing women on an equal footing 
with men as pastors, the committee recommended instead that women 
be given a special ecclesiastical status. Under its proposal, women 
who are theological graduates would be eligible for ordination as 
“curates” or “vice pastors” and would be permitted to engage in all 
regular congregational duties except administering the Sacraments. 
In unusual circumstances, however, with the approval of the cathedral 
chapter, women would be allowed to give Communion to persons in 
hospitals and prisons who cannot attend regular church services. 

A high proportion of women are studying at the theological facul- 
ties of the Finnish Church, 91 at Helsinki, and six at Turku, it was 
reported, but the number has dropped over recent years from 33% 
per cent to 28 per cent of the enrollment. It was also reported that 
of the 252 women theological graduates now in Finland only 42 are 
directly employed in the service of the church. Another 51 are mar- 
tied to pastors. Of the rest, 32 work for various religious organizations, 
and 110 are employed in schools. 

Strasbourg, France. —The next general assembly of the Lutheran 
World Federation will be held in the summer of 1963 at Helsinki, 
Finland, the federation’s executive committee decided here, October 30. 
Acting on a recommendation of the LWF officers, the committee ac- 
cepted an invitation from the Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church 
and agreed that 1963 would be better than the originally planned 
time, the summer of 1962. The officers had pointed out that the next 
assembly of the World Council of Churches is scheduled for Ceylon 
in the New Year period of 1961—1962. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE 


Rome. — Italy's Constitutional Court ruled here that non-Catholic 
teligious groups in this country may open churches, oratories, and 
other places of worship from now on without prior government per- 
mission. The issue was raised before the court by the Rev. Francesco 
Rauti, an Assemblies of God minister, who allegedly had been harassed 
by local authorities for opening places of worship without previous 
authorization. Three lawyers appeared before the court and claimed 
for evangelicals the right of “strict application of constitutional prin- 
ciples” granting freedom of religion to all groups. 

The court held that the prior permission demanded by a decree 
issued in 1930 under the former Fascist regime violated Article 19 
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of the Republican constitution, which says that all people have the Vo 
right freely to practice their religion in any form. This article, the not 
court stated, said that all individuals or groups may spread their enabl 
beliefs and follow them, in private or public, provided their rites are expre 
not contrary to public morals. both 
The court rejected, at the same time, the principle that the appoint- himse 
ment of non-Catholic ministers must be approved by the government Churc 
because they perform marriage and other ceremonies, which must count 
have the force of official acts. “Ge 
Geneva.— Dr. Carl E. Lund-Quist of Geneva, executive secretary and tl 
of the Lutheran World Federation, wired the federation’s “warmest everyt 
greetings” to Bishop Zoltan Kaldy upon his installation as head of with ¢ 
the Southern District of the Lutheran Church in Hungary. At the Th 
same time he accused Hungary's Communist government of interven- here v 
tion in religious affairs. “The prayers of the church go with you,’ be sit 
Dr. Lund-Quist assured Bishop Kaldy. He added, however, that the Califo 
LWF regarded the removal of former Bishop Lajos Ordass, one of resent 
Hungary’s staunchest anti-Communist religious leaders, as a “unilateral Wh 
government act in displacing the Lutheran leader who was trusted first. sé 
by the Church.” compl 
Dr. Ordass was “requested” by the Church Council of the Southern Angel 
District last June to relinquish his post, five months after the Budapest Ameri 
Radio announced he had had to “resign” as the church's presiding Mut 
bishop because he found himself in “complete isolation, due to his works 
policy of non-co-operation with the government.” meetir 
Bishop Kaldy, a 39-year-old bachelor, was elected to his new office elected 
last October with the approval of the Communist government. He had A pro 
been senior pastor at Pecs since 1954 and was said to have enjoyed Fou 
a wide popularity among his fellow ministers. In his installation ser- Eucker 
mon the bishop promised “to do everything possible in my position mote a 
so that good relations between our Lutheran Church and the Hungarian this pr 
People’s Republic may be further developed,” the LWF news bulletin latest { 
reported. It quoted from Evangelikus Elet, official publication of the The 
Hungarian Church. feactiv 
Bishop Kaldy, the bulletin said, stated that his church must take Was 
part “wholeheartedly and joyfully” in the work of the Lutheran Federa- that ay 
tion and the World Council of Churches. However, it added, he urged even if 
these bodies to free themselves from the temptation to see Hungarian Justice 
churches “through certain persons’ eyes.” This, said the bulletin, was sanctity 
an allusion to Dr. Ordass and some of his associates who found it U.S. 
impossible to come to terms with the Communist regime. or wive 
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Voicing regret that “during the past two years our churches did 
not receive from the LWF such spiritual support as could have 
enabled them to solve our problems here,” Bishop Kaldy meanwhile 
expressed gratitude for the material help given to Hungarian Lutherans 
both by the LWF and the World Council of Churches. He pledged 
himself to do everything possible so that “members of our Lutheran 
Church may be faithful sons of our nation and good citizens of our 
country.” 

“God is at work,” the bishop declared, “even in the Socialist order 
and through its representatives. Christians are free to co-operate with 
everybody in the best things. Certainly we want to help our nation, 
with every means and in everything good, to develop Socialism.” 

Thousand Oaks, Calif.— A new $15 million Lutheran university 
here will be named Ventura University after the county in which it will 
be situated. The name was selected by the board of governors of the 
California Lutheran Educational Foundation, which is composed of rep- 
resentatives of five Lutheran denominations supporting the institution. 

While the entire campus will not be completed for 15 years, the 
first section, to cost $4,000,000 will be opened in 1961 or 1962. The 
completed university will cover 206 acres 45 miles northwest of Los 
Angeles. Supporting the university are the Augustana, Evangelical, 
American, United Evangelical, and United Lutheran churches. 

Munich, Germany.— A move to increase dissemination of literary 
works by and about Martin Luther was announced at the annual 
meeting of the Martin Luther Association here. The society also re- 
elected as its president Dr. Paul Althaus of Erlangen University. 
A prominent Lutheran theologian, he has held the office since 1927. 

Founded at Wittenberg on Reformation Day in 1918 by Rudolf 
Eucken, noted German philosopher, the association endeavors to pro- 
mote a better understanding of Martin Luther and his works. Toward 
this purpose the group publishes several periodicals containing the 
latest findings of Luther research. 

The association suspended activities during World War II but was 
reactivated in Hamburg in 1953. 

Washington, D. C.— The United States Supreme Court ruled here 
that a wife may not be permitted to testify in court against her husband, 
even if she wants to. In a unanimous opinion delivered by Associate 
Justice Hugo L. Black the court held that to do so would jeopardize the 
sanctity of marriage. 

U.S. courts have long followed the common law rule that husbands 
or wives may not be compelled by a court to testify against each other. 
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The Department of Justice in connection with a Mann Act case in 
Alabama, however, had asked the Supreme Court to approve voluntary 
testimony of a wife. 

“The basic reason of law for refusing to pit wife against husband 
was a belief that such a policy was necessary to foster family peace,” 
Justice Black said, “not only for the benefit of husband, wife, and 
children, but for the benefit of the public as well.” 

“Such a belief has never been unreasonable and is not now,’ said 
the Justice. 

“It is hard to see how family harmony would be less disturbed by 
a wife’s voluntary testimony against her husband than by that which 
is compelled,” he observed. “In truth, it seems that more bitterness 
would be engendered by voluntary testimony.” 

“The Government argues,” Justice Black said, “that the fact that 
a husband or wife testifies against the other voluntarily is strong evi- 
dence that the marriage is already gone. But not all marital flare-ups 
in which one spouse wants to hurt the other are permanent. The wide- 
spread success achieved by courts throughout the country in con- 
ciliating family differences is a real indication that some apparently 
broken homes can be saved provided no unforgivable act is done by 
either party. Adverse testimony given in criminal proceedings would, 
we think, be likely to destroy almost any marriage.” 

Birmingham, Ala.— Traditional separation of church and state 
would be jeopardized by the election of a Roman Catholic as President 
of the U.S., the Alabama State Baptist Convention said in a resolution 
adopted at its annual meeting here. 

The “fundamental position” of Southern Baptists on separation of 
church and state “and religious freedom of all citizens” would be 
endangered, the resolution said, “by the election of an individual as 
President of the U.S. whose religion teaches him his church should be 
supported by the state and be above the state.” It asked that “this 
matter of such serious religious concern be dramatically called to the 
attention of those in national political leadership.” Southern Baptist 
leaders in the field of national political affairs were asked “to give 
vigorous and timely expression” to the Baptist position. 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louis 18, Missourt. 


LUTHER’S WORKS. Volume 1: Lectures on Genesis, Chapters 1—5. 
St. Louis, Mo.: Concordia Publishing House, c. 1958. xii and 
387 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

Volume 1 in this new American Luther series displays the same excel- 
lence of composition and workmanship that we have noted in the volumes 
that have preceded it in publication. George V. Schick has executed an 
excellent translation. Jaroslav Pelikan continues his fine work as editor. 
The reader will find his discussion of, and advice concerning, the 
authenticity of the material quite useful. The printing has been done in 
the usual manner of Concordia’s tradition of outstanding workmanship. 
Only three mistakes were discovered: on p. 58, line 25 probably should 
read, “Consequently this s a sure indication of the Trinity,” on p. 103, 
line 5 should be, “are not a hardship but are done,” and in the last line 
of p. 242 the reference is John 3:6. 

According to Luther’s interpretation, the major revelations of these five 
chapters are the following: 

Genesis One assures us that the Triune God created the sky, earth, sea, 
and all that was in them out of nothing in six days. The crown of creation 
was man, who being made in the image of God knew and served God 
and was destined for eternal life with Him. Chapter Two explains the 
creation of man in greater detail and describes the “Paradise” which God 
prepared as a special dwelling place for him. In this garden all of man’s 
needs were supplied, and he was given the opportunity to demonstrate his 
thankfulness to God by his obedience to God’s demands. The purpose 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil was this, that Adam might 
have a definite way to express his worship and reverence toward God. 
Genesis Three reveals the first sin, the beginning of original sin, and the 
promise of the future Seed by which sin would be destroyed. It tells us 
that man, tempted by the devil, disobeyed his Creator. Thus he lost his 
innocency, immortality, and knowledge of God, and engulfed all his 
descendants in sin. God demonstrated His grace by promising a woman’s 
Seed, who would free man from the consequences of his sin. Thereafter 
He imposed certain punishments on the man which were intended to 
help him keep his flesh in subjection. Chapter Four relates the history 
of Cain and Abel. Eve mistakenly regarded Cain as the promised Seed. 
The preferential treatment that Cain enjoyed because of this, as well as 
his right of primogeniture, made him proud. This pride led him to ignore 
the revelations of God taught him by his parents. Abel was a humble 
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believer in these revelations of God. Therefore he, and not Cain, was 
regarded favorably by God. This aroused Cain’s anger, and he killed 
his brother. God, through Adam, called Cain to account for his crime 
and pronounced judgment on him. Thereafter the history of Cain's 
descendants to the Flood is given. In this history Moses depicts the devel- 
opment of the true and false “churches” which sprang from Adam and 
Eve and portrays the characteristics of the true and the hypocritical 
churches as they live with, and react to, one another. Chapter Five, includ- 
ing 4:25-26, tells us of the development of the true church before the 
Flood. It shows how the promise of the Seed was passed on. Enoch’s 
translation is the most noteworthy story of the world before the Flood, 
and the doctrine of eternal life taught by this story is the major doctrine 
of this chapter. Enoch’s translation exemplified to the people of his age 
that there was a life after death and encouraged them to desire it more 
than life in this world. 


Besides these major revelations, Luther discusses some very interesting 
topics somehow related to these chapters. In chapter one his discussions 
concerning the Trinity (pp. 9, 12-13, 16-18, 20-21, 49-51, 57-59), the 
faces or coverings of God (pp. 11-15), and the creation and fall of 
angels (pp. 22-23) are most enlightening. The discussions of the seventh- 
day rest (pp. 74-75), the future life of man (pp. 81 and 130, et al.), 
and of the position of the Garden of Eden (pp. 87-90) are of special 
interest in chapter two. Luther’s description of Satan’s attack on the Word 
(pp. 146 ff.) in chapter three is one of the most interesting discussions 
of the temptation that this reader has seen. 

Luther’s methodology will probably interest the ministerial reader 
as much as his interpretation. He mentions several principles which he 
follows, and he gives evidence of following others which he does not 
specifically mention. In spite of this, Luther’s method is not quite so 
easy to describe as Késtlin’s words might lead us to think: “Luther... 
follows strictly the plan of first fixing the proper and natural sense of 
every historical record, however trifling and insignificant it may appear 
to be, and then holding it up for the devout contemplation of his readers 
in the significance which it may have, in this its historical sense, for the 
faith and life of the believer.” Fixing the “proper and natural sense 
of every historical record” is a difficult task. It requires a keen interest 
in what God has said, but will not allow one to become involved in 
inquisitive discussions (p. 157). It requires an appreciation of the 
results of previous interpreters, but it must never be bound by their 
interpretations (cf. Luther's remarks concerning the rabbis and allegorists, 
index pp. 378 and 361-362). It begins with an understanding and use 
of grammar and vocabulary, but this is seldom sufficient of itself to 
establish the spiritual sense of the Scriptures (p. 298). It requires the 
use of other passages of Scripture to illuminate the passage under con- 
sideration, but one’s theology must guide one in the choice of such 
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passages; else confusion will result (pp. 217-218). This “proper and 
natural sense” is not merely the physical meaning of the words as the 
Jewish interpreters believed nor is it the spiritual meaning as the alle- 
gorists thought. It is the sense to which the Holy Spirit leads one who 
approaches the Scripture in a spirit of humble enquiry because he knows 
that it is the Word of God (pp. 26, 30, 185 et al.). 

It seems to me that one word of caution concerning the use of this 
book is in place. This volume contains Luther’s lectures on Genesis, 
chapters 1—5, nothing more than that. It is not a commentary in the 
modern sense of the term, i.e., it does not contain a discussion of intro- 
ductory problems, textual problems, etc. It cannot take the place of the 
tools of exegetical study, such as grammar, lexicon, etc. It would be 
a misuse of the book to consider it the last word in Biblical study; 
obviously it is not that. Recognition of this volume for what it is will 
do much to ensure a pleasant and profitable use of it. 

HOLLAND H. JONES 


DIE EVANGELISCHEN KIRCHENORDNUNGEN DES XVI. JAHR- 
HUNDERTS. Edited by Rudolf Smend and Ernst Wolf. Vol- 
ume VI, Niedersachsen; Part 1, Die Welfischen Lande; Section 1, 
Die Fuiirstentiimer Wolfenbittel und Liineburg mit den Staddten 
Braunschweig und Luneburg. Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Sie- 
beck), 1955. xvi and 697 pages. Cloth. Price not given. 

The resumption of the publication of the great collection of evangelical 
church orders of the 16th century begun in 1902 by Emil Sehling, 
after a long interruption, is something for which every Lutheran Church 
historian, canonist, and liturgiologist must be intensely grateful. Sponsor 
of the revived project is the Institut fiir evangelisches Kirchenrecht der 
Evangelischen Kirche in Deutschland at Gottingen. The present half 
volume is a sturdy earnest of fine things to come. Paper and binding 
are good; the print is very readable; the scholarship matches in every 
way that of the original five volumes, although the present editors deplore 
the fact that to date they have not secured access to the unpublished studies 
made by Sehling before his lamented death in 1928. The present volume 
is one of three on Lower Saxony; Sehling’s original project included in 
addition the materials developed in Austria and Switzerland and at least 
the major extra-German 16th century church orders. Of the 26 documents 
here reproduced, nine are being published for the first time. 

Because of the great doctrinal and liturgical conservatism of Lower 
Saxony in the 16th century, special interest attaches to the liturgico- 
canonical documents deriving from this region. Particularly deserving of 
the ecclesiastical scholar’s careful attention (in the order in which they 
appear in this volume) are the church order and the reformation of the 
monasteries promulgated by Duke Julius of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel in 
1569; John Bugenhagen’s church order for the city of Brunswick (1528), 
in the local dialect; the negotiations (acta) between the Senate and the 
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ministerium of the city of Brunswick at the time of Joachim Morlin’s 
departure and the elevation of his assistant, Martin Chemnitz, to the 
superintendency in 1561; the instructions on what to preach that Duke 
Ernest of Brunswick-Liineburg addressed to the clergy of his duchy the 
year before he signed the Augsburg Confession; the influential church order 
of Dukes Henry and William of Brunswick-Liineburg of 1564; the series 
of directives for the reformation of the monasteries of the duchy set 
forth in 1530, 1555, and 1574; Urban Rhegius’ church order for the 
city of Liineburg in 1531; and the extensive church order of the same 
city of 1575. It is devoutly to be hoped that the project so auspiciously 
revived will rapidly be brought to completion, so that we shall have 
what Sehling—and many others with him through the years—en- 
visioned, a complete and authoritative collection of the evangelical church 
orders of the Reformation century. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


JAHRBUCH DER HESSISCHEN KIRCHENGESCHICHTLICHEN VER. 
EINIGUNG. Volume VI: 1955. Edited by Hugo Griin. Darmstadt: 
Verlag der Hessischen Kirchengeschichtlichen Vereinigung, 1955. 
145 pages. Paper. Price not given. 


This review is concerned with the 89-page essay written by the young 
German Lutheran church historian Hans H. Weissgerber and _ titled 
“Aegidius Hunnius in Marburg (1576—92),” an important contribution 
to the history of early Lutheran Orthodoxy. Hesse’s geographical location 
and the political ambitions and activities of Landgrave Philip had com- 
bined to inform its religious tradition—a Lutheranism with strongly 
Melanchthonian and Bucerian overtones that tried to mediate between the 
Saxon and the South German theologies. The division of the government 
of the landgraviate upon Philip’s death gave Louis IV of Upper Hesse 
and William IV of Lower Hesse joint supervision of the University of 
Marburg. Louis inclined toward Lutheran orthodoxy, William toward the 
traditional Hessian via media, although even William concurred in the 
invitation to Marburg extended to the 26-year-old Tiibingen doctor of 
theology. Hunnius’ uncompromising Lutheranism, notably in the climactic 
issues of Christology and the Holy Eucharist, led to constant conflict 
between him and Landgrave William. The contest ended in a draw; 
by the time that Hunnius was allowed to depart to the University of 
Wittenberg he had secured the unanimous adherence of the Upper Hessian 
territorial church to the Lutheran position, but William had succeeded in 
preventing a formal acceptance of the Formula of Concord. Ultimately 
the tensions developed into a full-fledged politico-religious schism. Hesse- 
Cassel emerged as a Calvinist state, Hesse-Darmstadt as a Lutheran prin- 
cipality. The dramatic story is admirably reported by Weissgerber. With 
their appetites whetted by this excellent historical memoir, systematicians 
will await the promised monograph on Hunnius’ theology with great 
anticipation. ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 
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THE GROWING EDGE. By Howard Thurman. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. 181 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


The preacher of these sermons has been listed by Life as among the 
United States’ ten greatest. An interesting, helpful format includes the 
“setting,” the prayer meditation, the prose, or poetry that “gave an 
emotional undergirding” at the time of the sermon’s delivery. There are 
some moving passages, some fascinating illustrations, some taut thought 
—but no Gospel. GEORGE W. HOYER 


COUNSELING AND THEOLOGY. By William E. Hulme. Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1956. 250 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


This is the second significant and helpful book in the pastoral coun- 
seling field by this Lutheran author. Basing this book on the practical 
approach of nondirective counseling principles, he ably sets forth the 
theological resources which underlie these principles. In developing these 
principles the author gives examples by quoting from his notes on actual 
conversations with people who have come to him for advice. 


The book offers three general sections: the needs of those who come 
for advice; the theological concepts that underlie counseling; and, finally, 
the church’s means for helping people feel accepted, for helping them 
grow, and for bringing them the assurance of grace. 


This is a book which should be of great value to pastors, counselors, 
and seminarians. HARRY G. COINER 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Bischofsamt und apostolische Sukzession im deutschen Protestantismus. 
By Ernst Benz. Stuttgart: Evangelisches Verlagswerk, 1953. 263 pages. 
Cloth. Price not given. In view of the contemporary ecumenical stress on 
issues of order, Benz has here traced, on the basis of the primary sources, 
a series of efforts at restoring the episcopate to the territorial churches 
of Germany, beginning with Moravian Bishop Daniel E. Jablonski’s pro- 
posal for the introduction of the episcopate in Prussia under King 
Frederick I. He reports the consecration of Count Louis von Zinzendorf 
to the episcopate, the efforts at the restoration of the episcopate in the 
Lutheran Church in Russia under Czar Alexander I, developments in 
Prussia under Frederick William III and Frederick William IV, and 
the Anglo-Prussian negotiations concerning the Jerusalem episcopate. 
Liturgiologists, as well as church historians, will find this work of more 
than transient interest. 

The Desert Fathers. Translated and edited by Helen Waddell. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: The University of Michigan Press, 1957. 209 pages. Paper. 
$1.25. The Vitae patrum have a history of appreciation in the Lutheran 
tradition that goes back to the lifetime of the great Reformer himself, 
with his colleague George Major publishing a German translation for the 
inspiration of his fellow clerics with Luther’s endorsement. Miss Waddell’s 
abbreviated English version stays a little more closely with the Latin 
original than did Major's, but this is no defect. From the standpoint of 
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style as well as of scholarship, this is a pearl among English translations 
of the fathers, marked by a sensitive selection of materials (the original 
occupies two volumes of Migne’s Latin Patrologia), a nice sense of idiom, 
perceptive introductions, and delightful humor. Whether the subject is 
the life of St. Paul the Hermit, the heroic austerity of St. Macarius, John 
Cassian’s discussion of the spiritual listlessness that the church recognized 
as a mortal sin, some saying of one of the obscurer fathers, or the fantastic 
tale of St. Pelagia the Harlot and her conversion by the good bishop 
Nonnus, it is a book that the reader finds difficult to lay down —or to 
keep from quoting afterward! 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Religions. By E. Royston Pike. New 
York: Meridian Books, 1958. 408 pages. Paper. $1.95. This one-man 
British encyclopaedia proposes to provide the reader “with information 
that is compact, clearly presented, unbiased, and as accurate and up to date 
as possible,” on the basic principles of natural and revealed religion and 
the theological and philosophic tenets, rites, creeds, and denominations 
“of all the religions that played or play a vital part in the life of the 
human race.” A good piece of work by and large, although oriented toward 
the English-European situation, it possesses the unity of concept and 
execution that only a one-man work can exhibit, but it also suffers from 
the inherent defects and limitations of such a venture. In part Pike has 
sought to compensate for these defects by drawing on the expert knowledge 
of informed individual resource persons for everything from the Church 
of England and Eastern Orthodoxy to the British Israelites, the Ahmaddiya 
Movement and Vedanta. The fact that he neglected to avail himself of 
such resource personnel for the articles on Lutheran themes may account 
for the errors and omissions in this area. 

Grundlegung des Abendmabhlsgesprachs. By Peter Brunner. Kassel: 
Johannes Stauda-Verlag, 1954. 79 pages. Paper. Price not given. This 
brochure presents two essays. The latter is a reprint of part of Brunnet’s 
essay in K. F. Miiller and W. Blankenburg (editors), Leiturgia, I (Kas- 
sel: Johannes Stauda-Verlag: 1954), “Zur Lehre vom Gottesdienst der im 
Namen Jesu versammelten Gemeinde.” The former is a paper read in 
1954 at a theological conference of the Evangelical Church in Germany 
called to discuss the Holy Eucharist, “Zur Methodik eines verbindlichen 
theologischen Gesprachs iiber das Abendmahl.” Although the discussion is 
oriented to the German interconfessional situation and reflects Brunner's 
own Union-Lutheran background, it has genuine relevance for the Lutheran 
Church in America. The 13 theses in which Brunner summarizes his paper 
stress the necessity for a subscription to normative symbols at the time 
of ordination. This subscription, he holds, marks the boundaries of 
unrestricted ecclesiastical fellowship. The transmitted text of the New 
Testament, rather than any historico-critical reconstruction, determines 
the Biblical character of any Eucharistic doctrine. Interconfessional differ- 
ences point to a failure somewhere to listen clearly to the Sacred Scriptures. 
Lutherans must concede that churches which accept the Heidelberg Cat- 
echism have a valid Sacrament. While unrestricted intercommunion is 
presently impossible, the existing procedure which contemplates the mutual 
“charitable” admission of Christians of the other confession to Holy Com- 
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munion on a casuistic basis ought to be continued. Agreement in the doc- 
trine of Holy Baptism is as essential as agreement in Holy Communion, 
and the latter must lead to the former. 


A History of Mediaeval Jewish Philosophy. By Isaac Husik. New York: 
Meridian Books, 1958. 1 and 466 pages. Paper. $1.95. Except for the 
updating of the bibliographies (to 1941 in the third edition), this scholarly 
work has remained substantially unaltered since the first edition (1916). 
While therefore it is not as up to date as Vajda’s Introduction a la pensée 
juive du moyen age (1947), and there are in English a very large number 
of monographic studies in this field, the present title is still the best over-all 
history of its subject in English. In 18 chapters Husik describes the great 
medieval philosophers of Jewry from Isaac ben Solomon Israeli (855? to 
955?) to Joseph Albo (1380—1444). The names of some will be 
familiar to students of medieval Christian philosophy — the Isaac Israeli 
referred to, David ben Merwan, his opponent Sa’adia ben Joseph, 
Solomon ibn Gebirol (which the West made into Avecebrol), Joseph 
ben Zaddiq, and Moses Maimonides— but the rest are quite likely to 
be unknown. The impact of Jewish philosophy —like that of Arab 
philosophy — upon the medieval Christian scholastics, and thence upon 
the classic 17th century formulations of Lutheran theology, is greater 
than we generally realize. Husik’s straightforward investigation, based 
almost throughout on primary sources, is a good place to begin learning 
more about its subject. 


A History of Philosophy (Geschichte der Philosophie). By Wilhelm 
Windelband, trans. James H. Tufts. Vol.I: Greek, Roman, and Medieval; 
xiv and 370 pages. Vol. II: Renaissance, Enlightenment, and Modern; 
vi and 371 pages. New York: Harper and Bros., 1958. Paper. $1.75 per 
volume. Sober, Teutonically careful, penetrating, original, brilliant even 
when it is ponderous, a textbook rather than a biographical chronicle, a his- 
tory of problems and conceptions which teaches the reader less what other 
men have thought than how to think himself, Windelband’s account in 
Tuft’s felicitous English rendering has been a classic in its field for over 
50 years, as the present welcome paperback edition testifies by its very 
existence. Although it necessarily stops with the 19th century, for the 
areas that it covers it is still authoritative. 


An Introduction to Scholastic Philosophy: Medieval and Modern (Intro- 
duction a la Philosophie Néo-scolastique). By Maurice de Wulf, trans. 
P. Coffey. New York: Dover Publications, 1956. xvi and 327 pages. 
Paper. $1.75. This work came out in English for the first time slightly 
over half a century ago under the title Scholasticism Old and New, when 
the neo-Thomist revival was getting well under way at Louvain. Although 
Neo-Thomism has evolved extensively with the passage of time, de 
Wulf's erudite insight into medieval scholasticism makes this analysis 
of the relation between the original and the revival, the vetera which 
the last two generations have augmented with nova, a permanently 
—— document, worthy of the attention of any student of medieval 
thought. 


An Introduction to Symbolic Logic. By Susanne K. Langer. Second 
edition. New York: Dover Publications, 1953. 367 pages. Paper. $1.75. 
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When the first edition of Miss Langer’s work came out in 1937, it had 
almost no predecessor. Twenty years later it is still one of the clearest 
books on a subject that is becoming an increasingly significant branch 
of philosophy. Logic has always played an important role in formal 
theology, and clergymen ought accordingly be interested in this new 
instrument of exact analytic and constructive thought for attacking the 
semantic confusions that beset minds generally. Miss Langer’s revised 
Introduction is for them; it runs the gamut from a simple study of forms 
and the essentials of logical structure to the algebra of logic and the 
calculus of propositions and does so as painlessly as any mind-stretching 
activity could possibly be expected to do. 


Leaves from the Notebooks of a Tamed Cynic. By Reinhold Niebuhr. 
New York: Meridian Books, 1957. 225 pages. Paper. $1.35. Reinhold 
Niebuhr has been an enigma to many of his contemporaries, irritating or 
fascinating according to the observer’s point of view. Exceptionally useful 
for an understanding of his theological Werdegang down to 1929 is this 
instructive autobiographical account of the author as a young parson, an 
account which expresses “the then typical notions of liberal Protestantism 
before the whole liberal world view was challenged by world events.” In 
his introductory remarks to this paperback reissue Niebuhr suggests that 
his story “will have interest primarily to other young ministers.” The circle 
of interested readers will be much wider than he predicts. 


Mysticism East and West: A Comparative Analysis of the Nature of 
Mysticism. By Rudolf Otto; trans. Bertha L. Bracey and Richenda C. 
Payne. New York: Meridian Books, 1957. xvii and 262 pages. Paper. 
$1.35. With the publication of this volume all three of Otto's great 
works are available in English paperback editions. An expansion of his 
Haskell Lectures of 1923—24, this work proposes to compare the two 
principal classic types of Eastern and Western mystical experience— 
instanced principally by Acharya Sankara and Meister Eckhart — and by 
a reciprocal analysis to explicate the nature of mysticism itself. The critical 
reader will learn much from it, although he will probably want to counter 
that the similarities which Otto catalogs are often more formal than he 
would apparently insist. Lutherans wil be particularly interested in the 
brief Appendix IV, “Luther on Method in Contemplation,” as exhibited 
in the latter’s relatively late How a Man Should Pray, for Master Peter the 
Barber (1534), on the basis of which Otto sees Luther as “more a stickler 
for ‘methods’ than the ‘mystic’ Eckhart.” 

The Private Devotions of Lancelot Andrewes. Edited by Thomas S. 
Kepler. Cleveland: The World Publishing Co., 1956. xxxii and 208 
pages. Fabrikoid. $1.50. The Preces privatae of Lancelot Andrewes (1555 
to 1626), successively bishop of Chichester, Ely, and Winchester, “his one 
great gift to the world,” need no commendation. They are among the 
incontestably great books of Western private devotion. The present edition 
recommends itself by its convenient format and excellent printing, as well 
as by the editor's rearrangement of the two original volumes so that 
prayers of a similar purpose are together. The translation is that of 
John Henry Newman (from the Greek) and John Mason Neale (from 
the Latin), sufficient endorsement of the vernacular literary excellence of 
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this work by a preacher-prelate whose literary style was better in these 
two classic languages than in English. 


Probleme der Ostkirche: Untersuchungen zum Wesen und zur Geschichte 
der griechisch-orthodoxen Kirche. By R. A. Klostermann. Goteborg: 
Wettergren och Kerbers Forlag. 434 pages. Paper. Swedish Kronen 
45:00. This publication in the Géteborgs Kungligs Vetenskaps- och Vit- 
terhets-Samhalles Handlingar (Sequence VI, Series A, Volume 5) expands 
a series of guest lectures that the author delivered before the theological 
faculty of the University of Uppsala in 1949. Consciously addressing itself 
to an increasing, ecumenically inspired Western interest in Eastern Ortho- 
doxy, it attempts no systematic exposition of the latter communion’s 
theology. Instead it considers selectively certain issues, chiefly within 
a Slavic Orthodox frame of reference, of persistent historic interest and 
current concern — the essence of Orthodoxy, the contrast between official 
and vulgar Orthodox theology, monasticism as exhibited in the Athos 
community, Orthodox homiletics, the Orthodox attitude toward missions 
and evangelism from SS. Cyril and Methodius down to the present, Ortho- 
dox sectarianism, the relation of theology and philosophy (with some 
useful individual analyses), and the Bible in Russia. 


The Protestant Era. By Paul Tillich, translated from the German by 
John Luther Adams. Abridged edition. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1957. xxvii and 242 pages. Paper. $1.50. A decade ago, 
when Paul Tillich was not quite as well-known in his adopted country 
as he has become during the past ten years, the essays in the first 
edition of The Protestant Era (1948) contributed greatly to the repu- 
tation of its author. The present abridged edition omits the fifth group 
of essays—the group which has been most seriously outdated by the 
match of postwar events—as well as the translator's essay, “Tillich’s 
Concept of the Protestant Era.” In introducing the abridged version, 
Tillich affirms his conviction that “a restatement of and a re-emphasis 
upon the Protestant principle and its implications are very much needed” 
in view of the so-called religious revival of the past decade, the con- 
formist tendencies in the present period of political and religious 
restoration, and the increasing power of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States. This book is a good introduction to Tillich’s thought. 


The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living. By Jeremy Taylor, edited by 
Thomas S. Kepler. Cleveland: The World Publishing Co., 1956. xxiv 
and 293 pages. Fabrikoid. $1.50. A protegé of Anglo-Catholic Archbishop 
William Laud, who shared his benefactor’s Arminianism, Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor (1613—67) earned his fame as a learned, courageous, and devout 
“teacher of righteousness and as a writer who could frame his devotional 
thoughts in a readable style.” Like its counterpart, The Rule and Exercises 
of Holy Dying, the present title is a perennial English classic of Christian 
devotion. Lutheran readers usually find it both a source of insights and 
a stimulus to contemplation, but more the former than the latter. 

The School of Charity: Meditations on the Christian Creed and The 
Mystery of Sacrifice: A Meditation on the Liturgy. By Evelyn Underhill. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1954. xxvii and 188 pages. 
Boards. 7/6. Miss Underhill was not only a distinguished writer about 
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mysticism but also, in her own right, a practicing mystic. The two books 
here reissued, under one cover but in unaltered photolithoprint from the 
original editions, owe their continuing popularity to the author's down- 
to-earth treatment of the common stuff of Christian faith and worship, 
In the former volume (1934) the “Creed” is the Nicene Creed, treated 
in nine chapters. In the latter (1937) the “Liturgy” is the common outline 
of the great Eastern and Western Eucharistic rites. Lutherans will find 
both series useful not only as spiritual reading but also as pump-priming 
material for series of sermons on these themes. 

Unitarian Christianity and Other Essays. By William Ellery Channing, 
edited by Irving H. Bartlett. New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1958. 
xxxii and 122 pages. Paper. 80 cents. Bartlett's introductory essay on 
Channing is illustrated at length by five short works — essays and ser- 
mons — of his subject: “Unitarian Christianity,” “The Moral Argument 
Against Calvinism,” “The Evidences of Revealed Religion,” “Likeness to 
God,” and “Honor Due to All Men.” The first three are of particular 
interest, the first for its interesting combination of rationalism with a not 
untraditional Christian piety, the second for its evident identification of 
the Edwardsian object of Channing’s protest, the third for showing that 
Channing — no 18th century deistic skeptic — believed in the miraculous 
character of Christianity and regarded it as rationally defensible. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not 
preclude further discussion of its contents in the Book Review section.) 


A Spiritual Clinic: A Suggestive Diagnosis and Prescription for Prob- 
lems in Christian Life and Service. By J. Oswald Sanders. Chicago: 
Moody Press, 1958. 160 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 

Christmas at Sea and Other Stories. By Aunt Theresa Worman. Chi- 
cago: Moody Press, 1958. 64 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

A Manger for the King: A Christmas Play in Four Easy Acts and One 
Simple Setting. By Billvian Lessel. Chicago: Moody Press, 1958. 
13 pages. Paper. 40 cents. 

Christmas Is for You. By David Woodward. Chicago: Moody Press, 
1958. 23 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

If Christ Had Not Come. Adapted by Leon and Dorothea Decker. 
Chicago: Moody Press, 1958. 15 pages. Paper. 40 cents. 

I See What God Wants Me to Know: Little Talks and Stories for 
Boys and Girls in Christian Homes. By Kenneth N. Taylor. Chicago: 
Moody Press, 1958. 62 pages. Cloth. $1.95. 

An Order of Private Communion; $2.04 a dozen. Pointers for Parents; 
$1.53 a dozen. A Brief Catechism on the Theory of Evolution; 60 cents 
a dozen. Why My Children Attend a Lutheran Elementary School; 
50 cents a dozen. The Joy of Witnessing; 36 cents a dozen. So You 
Belong — Welcome; 36 cents a dozen. You Are a Miracle; 36 cents a 
dozen. Your Opportunity to Be a Lay Visitor; 36 cents a dozen. Saint 
Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1958. Paper tracts. 
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Christmas Programs: O Radiant Night; There Is No Room; Birthday 
Gifts for Jesus; We See His Light (with filmstrip). 85 cents a dozen. 
St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1958. Paper. 

Rally Day Program; 48 cents a dozen. Thanksgiving Program; 48 cents 
a dozen. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1958. Paper. 

The Work of God: The Holy Spirit. By Ruth Paxson. Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1958. 158 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

The Organ in Church Design. By Joseph Edwin Blanton. Albany: 
Venture Press, 1957. xviii and 492 pages. Cloth. $20.00. 

The World of the Old Testament: An Introduction to Old Testament 
Times. By Cyrus H. Gordon. Garden City: Doubleday and Company, 
Inc. 1958. 312 pages. Cloth. $3.95. 

A Catholic Catechism. A popular edition. New York: Herder and 
Herder, Inc., 1958. 448 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 

Chance and Providence: God’s Action in a World Governed by Scien- 
tific Law. By William G. Pollard. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1958. 190 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

Spirit, Son, and Father: Christian Faith in the Light of the Holy Spirit. 
By Henry P. Van Dusen. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1958. xii and 
180 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 

Out of the Question Box. By Harold L. Lundquist. Chicago: Moody 
Press, 1958. 160 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 

The Master: A Life of Jesus Christ. By Walter Russell Bowie. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958. xii and 331 pages. Paper. $1.50. 

Jesus and the Word. By Rudolf Bultmann; trans. Louise Pettibone 
Smith and Erminie Huntress Lantero. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1958. x and 226 pages. Paper. $1.50. 

The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. By Max Weber; 
trans. Talcott Parsons. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958. xvii 
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